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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


O over a half million Pennsylvania deer hunters, the crucial moment 

captured by artist-deer hunter Ned Smith on this month’s cover should 
bring cold chills and considerable worry. Will the bluejay, perennial “stool 
pigeon” of the winter woods, alert that nice buck to the danger lurking be 
hind the hemlock? Or will the crimson-coated but ice-cold hunter have time 
to make the shot for which he has probaly waited so long? 

Regardless of the outcome, this scene serves to emphasize the thrills and 
chills which characterize hunting the white-tailed, the finest big game animal 
of them all. No other wildlife species has brought the Keystone State mor 
fame and fortune, none have provided so many people with more pleasure, 
From eager and enthusiastic sportsmen to housewives and tourists, the sight 
of a deer in its native haunts is a real, blood-tingling experience. 

Pennsylvania’s deer hunting most often centers around the “drive.” To the 
hunters, this is a highly complicated affair, involving as much planning asa 
major army offensive. Actually, the plan of attack is usually quite simple, one 
group of hunters stationing themselves like silent sentries at one end of the 
terrain while the rest of the party proceeds to move in a line of skirmishes 
towards them. The “drivers” commonly make as much noise as_ possible, 
shouting or whistling and beating the brush as they move forward. Mean 
while, those ‘on watch” stay as quiet as possible, stifling all sneezes, coughs 
and cold shivers. In theory, all the deer on the ridge, bench or valley rush 
panic stricken into the gun-sights of the hunters on watch. Only hitch is that 
somehow seme of the best bucks manage to sneak back through the drive 
around the flanks, or just plain vanish into thin air. 

There are other methods of obtaining a deer, of course. The still hunter 
prefers to take a solitary stand and wait his turn. He relies almost entirely 
on a thorough knowledge of the deer’s daily habits, feeding areas, travel 
routes and favorite crossings. And for the supreme test of a woodsman’s skill, 
there are still a few men who accept the challenge of stalking their quart, 
They follow a trail hour after hour, using all their stealth and skill to mov 
within gun-shot range (or more often these days, within bow and arrow 
range) of their quarry. . 

In the long run, though, there is no sure, fool-proof way to bag a buck 
Venison on the hoof is a crafty, elusive thing; venison in the frying pam 
almost always is the result of luck, patience and skill. And _ that’s why 80 
many hunters consider gunning for a white-tailed deer the greatest sport om 
earth. 
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2 l iz Good Sportsman 


: Who thinks of the other fellow as well as of himself. 


' Who, when hunting, strives to kill clean so that his game 
will not suffer. 


"Who, when in doubt as to doe or buck, cock or hen, gives 
the game the benefit of the doubt. 


" Who enjoys the sport for the sport’s sake and not for the 
“game in the bag or the fish in the creel. 


q Who respects the property rights of those upon whose land 
he is privileged to hunt. 


7 Who never allows his gun to be pointed at anything he does 
jot intend to kill. 


| Who earnestly strives to conserve and protect the natural re- 
sources of his state and nation. 


_ Who in the wonders of nature beholds the power and the 
p glory of his Creator. 


q Who realizes that God has not only given him dominion 
over all the earth and everything that lives upon it but has also 
tharged him with the responsibility for their preservation. 


| Who uses courtesy, kindness and care, in field and forest 
anywhere; who so lives that in a future year, none will regret 
that he passed here. 


, To a good sportsman—TO YOU—A Very Merry Christmas 
‘and a Peaceful, Prosperous New Year. 


—aAdapted from Michigan Out-of-Doors 
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By Jim Hayes 
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NEATH almost always comes vio- 
J \ently to wild creatures. The bird 
* animal which fulfills its years and 
sitles down peacefully to the unend- 
ng sleep is the rarest of exceptions 
ature’s law. 
| More often the struggle to survive 
s lost almost before it has begun. A 
woop of hawk’s wings cuts short the 
gorn gathering of the young squirrel. 
baby grouse struggling under a 
’s paw will never make thunder 
m the drumming log. 
' Life is hard and death is brutal. 
And the hunter’s gun is only one of 
many instruments to the common end. 
jometimes it seems to have a mean- 
Hing. But, generally, death in Nature 
fiers little by way of significance. 
' It was near the close of deer season. 
] was out for my last hunt. There 
ad been quite a few bucks taken 
arlier. My best chance would be to 
go in deep where there hadn’t been 
pany hunters. 
» After reaching the section I 
"wanted to hunt, I went up a narrow 
Walley. The laurel was thick; fern, 
‘deep moss, the polished green and 
“bright red of teaberry; deer trails 
winding to the slopes. Near the head 
pof the valley, where it forks into a 
‘rocky ravine, something in the laurel 
‘aught my eye. It was like sunlight on 
‘polished ivory—a brief glimpse. I 
‘tlimbed to the place. There, sprawled 
at my feet, lay the most magnificent 
buck deer I had ever seen. 
| He had been dead about three days 
_ —gutshot. 
| This was in Washington County 
' where bucks come big. But this was 
the granddaddy of them all. He was 
thick-necked, and the antler rack was 
tremendous. It was wide, perfectly 
_ balanced, eight points on either side 
| =a sixteen point buck. 
| Even in death the hide was glossy 
» amd sleek. There was some gray 
| atound the nose and face, and just a 
“touch of graying across the shoulders. 
He was the most beautiful creature 
Thad ever seen. 


But that buck had died hard—real 
hard. The slug tore through the pit 
of its stomach leaving a jagged hole 
where it came out. The earth was 
scuffed at the deer’s feet. 

Things like that just don’t add 
up. The hunter who had fired the 
shot must have felt plenty bad about 
losing his trophy. He would have felt 
worse had he known how hard the 
deer was hit. 

And the buck—how a buck like 
that must have wanted to live. No 
one who has ever hunted deer can 
fail to marvel at their will to survive, 
their unspeakable lust for life. Even 
with its heart shot to pieces a buck 
can make a hundred yards before go- 
ing down. A gutshot deer might go 
several miles before sickness and 
agony bring him to earth. 


If there was any significance at all 
to my finding that buck, seeing how 
he died, it seemed to me to be this: 
That he had died in a wild place, 
away from the smell of man. Prob- 
ably the last hunter had left the 
woods, and the final gun shot receded 
in evening echoes, when he drew in 
his last breath of pine-scented air. 


And this you might add: The buck 
had attained his prime. The winters 
ahead would have been harder. He 
had lived to the fullest in the sun 
and the wind. Somewhere, out there 
in the woods, in fawns not yet born, 
it had been assured that his splendor 
would be perpetuated. 

Looking down on the deer you 
could imagine him outlined against 
a winter sky, facing into the wind, his 
head held high with a proudness 
that makes you blink. That’s how we 
like our deer—proud against the sky, 
or sneaking phantom—like into the 
pine. And, if the deer is to die—as all 
deer must—we want them to die in 
a noble way. 

You can glory in the buck run to 
bay on some rocky ledge, bleeding 
and torn at the flanks by stray dogs, 
turning with lowered antlers for a 
final stand, then leaping out into 
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space. Or, routed by a hunter, you 
thrill to the deer bounding off in 
the laurel, antlers fiashing, and see- 
ing him brought down from a well- 
placed heart shot. Such is the destiny 
of the buck. 


Man—most men-—tries to be a 
merciful hunter. He asks, not neces- 
sarily for kills, but for a good day 
afield. He prays that if he kills, he 
kills clean. The hunter is rarely con- 
tent with some dead thing, a handful 
of fur or feathers, as evidence of his 
day afield. He wants from his sport 
something he can hang on to; if not 
tangibly, at least in his mind. 


In -grouse hunting action comes 
fast. The brown flurry of wings, 
swinging gun, the shotgun blast, a 
puff of feathers, plummeting bird— 
all in a split second. You find him in 
dry leaves. The kill—a blur across the 
mind, a reaction—is over. But it stays 
with you afterwards. It is part of the 
day, the trees, the hills—impressions 
that last. 

This past season was my first ex- 
perience at duck hunting. On my 
third time out I arrived at the beaver 
dam just at daybreak. The dawning 
was cold and clear, a dazzling blue 
sky flushed with pink. There were a 
few scattered morning flights, but no 
ducks winged within shooting range 
of my beaver pond. About ten o'clock, 
with the sun well above the horizon, 
and warming, I spread my coat under 
a pine tree and went to sleep. 


It was late in the afternoon when 
I awoke. Soon it would be time for 
the evening flights to begin. I went 
back to the cattails at the corner of 
the pond and began waiting. The 
sunset came as breath-taking as the 
dawn. The sky was flushed with red 
and gold. Scattered clouds hung sus- 
pended in the west, white islands in 
a sea of color. 

Just as the sun was about to com- 
plete its descent I spotted a duck 
coming in. He was a long way out, 
coming in low and fast with the 
breeze behind him. I let him come 
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on, following him over the beag. 
sight of my shotgun, as he dipped 
toward the pond, wings arced, feet 
forward, braced for landing. 

He never made it. The shotgun 
slammed against my shoulder. The 
duck folded; his speed carried him 
splashing into the water. I waded 
out and fetched him—a drake wood 
duck in georgous plumage. 


The taxidermist did a superb job, 
The blue-green plumed head is back 
and the beak slightly open. The tail 
is down and fan-spread. The web 
feet are extended, heels forward, and 
the wings curved back as in landing. 
You can almost hear the wind whis- 
tling through them. 

Now a mounted wood duck is not 
a great thing. But to the man who 
bags him he may be quite special. He 
may be part of a very satisfactory 
day. He is the reason for watching the 
dawn from a particular beaver dam. 
He is a nap in the crisp scented air 
under a pine tree. He is a flash of 
wings in the sunset—a memorable 
event. It was important, of course, 
that the duck died quickly and clean. 
He had to go down just as he did. 


To most buck hunters the practical 
thing to preserve, tangibly, is their 
deer head. The head and antlers are 
the crowning glory. The rack is the 
measure of the buck. Hunters want 
to see their deer as he looked when 
they came up to him. The rest of it- 
the flashing white tail, the front 
shoulder outlined in a rifle sight, 
pine and laurel, mountain and sky- 
manages to come back at the fireside 
long afterwards. 


These are a few of the reasons why 
the thoughtful hunter, who would 
enjoy the best in his sport, wants to 
take no shots that leave any doubt of 
a clean kill. This may cost him some- 
thing by way of shooting. But he is 
selfish. He wants nothing to mar his 
hunting day. He wants his rifle to 
never leave behind any tragedy m 
the laurel. 

Of his buck—whether well taken, 
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or left to pass without a shot, for the buck in that ravine thick-grown 
want of a sure one—he wants to think _ with laurel it is the best we can offer. 
well. He wants no memory bittered Of a thousand buck deer, this was the 




















by a deer left crippled to die. He greatest. He goes back to the earth 
n wants to say more of his buck than from which he came. He died in a 
e merely that it died in a wild place. wild place, away from the smell of 
n It is not a heroic epitaph. But for man. 
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: Conservation Indian Style 
nt This item purportedly tells an American Indian’s dim view 
M, of the way the white man squandered natural resources. A farm 
re journal titled Farmer-Stockman once printed a picture of a 
de deserted farm house and a gullied field, and offered a $25 

prize for the best 100-word description. Here is the winning 

hy entry, as quoted by Outdoor America: 
Id “Picture show white man crazy. Cut down trees. Make big 
to tepee. Plow Hill. Water wash. Wind blow soil. Grasss gone. 
of | Door gone. Window gone. Whole place gone. Buck gone. 
+ Papoose gone. Squaw, too. No chuck-away. No pigs. No corn. 
a No plow. No hay. No pony. 
us “Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buffalo eat grass. Indian 
eat buffalo. Hide make tepee. Make mocassin. Indian no make 
" terrace .No build dam. No shoot pig. No hunt job. No hitch 
5 hike. No ask relief. No shoot pig. Great Spirit make grass. 


Indian no waste anything. Indian no work. White man he loco.” 
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‘the Indian Dei 
O a Va tan evul 


By Stanley P. Young 


URING the past several years, 

there has occurred in the press 
dispatches, and magazine articles, the 
latest being that by author Herbert 
Ravenel Sass in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, much pro and con regarding 
the comeback in the Eastern States 
of our second largest American wild 
cat, the puma. In common with many 
other American mammals of wide 
dispersal, the puma has received many 
names. This creature if you live in 
the far Northwest is called cougar; 
if in the Rocky Mountain area, moun- 
tain lion; if in the Middle Eastern 
and Southern States panther, or 
painter, a corruption of panther; if 
in New England cat-a-mount, or Cat- 
of-the-mountain; and if in the Cana- 
dian New Brunswick area, Indian 
devil. Regardless of location it is the 
one and same animal with no differ- 
ences in its habits or characteristics. 





Photo courtesy Moyer Taxidermist, Allentown 


Puma is its right name, for long ago 
the Incas of Peru were the first to 
dubb it so. 


Succeeded only in size in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by the jaguar, but 
similar in strength, nevertheless the 
puma, panther, cougar, or what have 
you will weigh when fully matured 
between 100 and 227 pounds, the 
latter weight being the record, which 
was a specimen killed by the late 


Introducing .. . 


Stanley P. Young is one of this con- 
tinent’s leading naturalists. A native Ore- 
gonian and a leading authority on Amer- 
ican mammals—particularly the large preda- 
tors—he is presently Senior Biologist of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. He has 
authored or co-authored many books and 
scientific papers, including “The Wolves of 
North America”, “The Puma, Mysterious 
American Cat”, and “Sketches of American 
Wildlife.” 
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pdore Roosevelt on February 14, 
901, near Meeker, Colorado. This 
pecimen, known among the puma 
feopraphic races, of which there are 
ow 30 recognized, as Felis concolor 
Wippolestes (horse killer) is the larg- 
est of all. 
| What else is there to this creature, 
Which should enable anyone to recog- 
nize it, if seen in the wild? Well to 
"begin with, the puma _ personifies 
igrace in its movements. When view- 
“ing this mammal, particularly a male, 
Fone really becomes aware of its 
“strength and endurance. Its ability to 
‘strike a powerful blow with its fore- 
paws comes from the strong muscular 
development of the shoulders. The 
large padded paws, which often in 
soft ground make a track from 4 to 
63, inches in width, have long re- 
tractile claws with terrific ripping 
| power. Study of its cranial structure 
» reveals a well-set and heavy-boned 
| jaw, formed so that it does not have 
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any backward or forward motion. 
While the animal cannot catch swift 
prey by running, its fine muscular 
coordination, cushioned feet, and 
ability to conceal itself enable it to 
make a stealthy approach. Then 
comes the pounce or spring and the 
striking in of the claws which are so 
constructed that the harder the vic- 
tim tries to disengage, the more 
firmly they hold. 

There is also a wide coloration pat- 
tern among the various races. Red 
or brown are the most common colors. 
The ears and tip of the long tail, the 
latter being approximately 1/3 length 
of its body, the entire body length 
when fully matured generally approx- 
imating 7 feet to 84 feet, are 
usually dark, while the belly as well 
as the rump extending to the first 
hind leg joints are white. In certain 
areas, its color varies with the seasons. 
In those states harboring the white- 
tailed or Virginia deer, puma colora- 


Fish and Wildlife Service trappers prepare to take a cougar kitten alive after their 
dogs brought it to bay in a tree top near Ely, Nevada. 


Photo by E. P. Haddon, Fish & Wildlife Service 
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tion is not unlike the reddish coat 
maintained by this deer during the 
summer months. In the fall this red- 
dish cast becomes somewhat lighter, 
when it tends more toward brown or 
grayish. It is supposed that the close 
similarity in color between the puma 
and the deer is a distinct aid to this 
or in approaching deer, its 
avorite prey. For, the puma goes 
with the deer as does the bobcat with 
the rabbit, and the fox with the field 
mouse. 

The present range of the puma ex- 
tends from Patagonia in South 
America through Middle and North 
America to the Peace River and Cas- 
siar Districts of northern British 
Columbia, Canada, a total of approxi- 
mately 100° of latitude. In its orig- 
inal distribution which was _prac- 
tically transcontinental, the animal 
was adapted to endure not only the 
extreme cold of the high mountains, 
but likewise the humid heat of tropi- 
cal swamps and canebrakes. It doubt- 
less has had the greatest natural dis- 
tribution of any American mammal. 


With the turn of the present cen- 
tury, the range of the puma had 
shrunk perceptibly since the time 
Christopher Columbus was the first 
to bring this creature to the attention 
of Europeans. This was during his 
fourth voyage in the year 1502, while 
exploring the coast of Honduras and 
Nicaragua. Of course it had long been 
known to prehistoric man, as shown 
in some of our Indian pictographs, 
and puma skeletal remains found in 
ancient Indian middens. 

Reasons for this shrinkage are 
numerous. The outstanding one is 
that so much of its original habitat 
has been completely exploited by ad- 
vance of civilization and given over 
to agricultural pursuits, such as live- 
stock production. Thus the peaceful 
asylum that most of the larger Ameri- 
can predators once enjoyed caused 
these predators because of modified 
or destroyed habitat, which included 
the puma, to become public enemy 


No. 1, with the resultin relentless 
hunting and killing of these 
throughout the livestock ranges. This 
came about because of the puma’s 
hindrance to stock-raising. 


Thus by the early 1930's, the 
range of the puma in the United 
States included southern Florida, 
where it occurred in sparse numbers; 
possibly northern Louisiana; and the 
wilderness areas west of the 100th 
meridian. The heaviest concentration 
of the animal is in the Rocky Moun. 
tain States, and southward in the 
desert ranges of Arizona, Texas and 
New Mexico. Farther west pumas are 
much less common, except in the 
coastal ranges of California, O 
and Washington, where they are 
rather abundant. A total of 184 
pumas are recorded taken from the 
area west of the 100th meridian for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
by Federal-State predator hunters. 


With the exception of Florida, the 
puma is believed long extinct in those 
states east of the Mississippi River. 
However, as mentioned previously, 
press reports and various recent 
articles, tend to refute this belief. 
Most of the reports as to the puma’s 
occurrence, and possibly build up in 
numbers in our eastern states, are 
based mainly on sight records by 
various folks. Whether these are fig- 
ments of the imagination is hard to 
decipher. In my own experience, as 
I have been called upon to judge 
some of these reports, 1 have over 
the past ten years authenticated but 
three instances. These were not from 
states east of the Mississippi. One was 
from Minnesota and the others from 
the province of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, Canada. In all instances, 
identification resulted from plaster 
casts made of the better imprints of 
tracks together with photographs 
taken of said tracks obtained in the 
field. 


What about this animal's track? 
The puma track is generally not hard 
































to decipher. Once the novice has seen 
it, he needs no more coaching to 
establish the pattern in his mind. 
The tracks consist of a well defined 
wide and somewhat rounded lobate 
triangular heel imprint. The animal 
has five toes, four of them, which are 
lightly covered with hair, make a 
single confused imprint under cer- 
tain ground conditions. The fifth toe 
on the inside of the leg, somewhat 
above the foot proper, never shows 
in the track. Hence, in good tracking 
ground, four well defined impressions 
are made at the front, roughly in a 
semicircle. No claw prints (because 
they are sheathed) are in evidence 
unless the animal slips and has to ex- 
tend them in regaining its balance. 
The track of the hind foot is often 
placed in that of front foot when 
walking. It is similar to that of the 
forefoot, but more narrow, and the 
heel pad imprint is not so obvious. 
Its natural stride is fairly long. The 
average puma tracks I have measured 
vary between 4 inches in length by 
4¥, inches in width. An exceedingly 
large puma, such as the 217 pounder 
killed in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains of Colorado on January 15, 


a 


¥ 5 » 
Photo by E. P. Haddon, Fish & Wildlife Service 
Mountain lions are shy and secretive. Even in lion county of the western states, they 
are seldom seen, prowling mainly at night. 


1927, made a front foot track 634 
inches wide. 


Other supposed puma tracks sent 
in for identification proved to be 
those of large dogs, such as the Ger- 
man shepherd, St. Bernard, Mastiff, 
and Newfoundland. In our Eastern 
States where these came from, almost 
mob hysteria had resulted, because 
the local inhabitants were sure they 
had the big cat in their midst. I re- 
call too, that often the country school 
teacher was involved, for, it was she 
who had been followed by the big 
cat along the lonely country wayside 
as she trudged her way homeward. 
In some instances, judging by the 
correspondence received, these large 
dog tracks had caused as much ex- 
citement as did V.E. and V.J. Day of 
World War II. 

As far as our Eastern States are 
concerned, the reputed comeback of 
the puma in them is considered more 
bally-hoo than truth. It would appear 
that if the animal is on the up as the 
various accounts purport, and that 
has been for at least the past decade, 
some hunter, some small town cur, 
for most any breed of dog can tree 
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one, would have certainly by this 
time brought in a specimen. The ease 
by which a puma may be treed by 
any small town cur was long ago 
(1743) remarked upon by Mark 
Catesby, the Carolinian historian 
who said of hunting with dogs “The 
smallest one [dog] in our company, 
with his master will make him [the 
puma] take to a tree . . .” Particu- 
larly, is this true of the South where 
they dog deer, a hunting procedure 
carried on since early colonial times. 
And too, there is also in our northern 
deer hunting states an annual tre- 
mendous hunting pressure in evi- 
dence, where thousands of hunters 
range afield over practically all of 
what is left of the old eastern puma 
ranges in their quest for a good rack 
of horns and venison. Surely among 
all of these thousands, one at least, 
should have been able to bag a speci- 
men of the mysterious cat, if in the 
abundance as reported. 


Another puzzling thing is that in 
spite of intensive rabies cooperative 
control campaigns for foxes carried 
on recently in several of the Eastern 
and Southern States, none of the 
professional hunters employed has 
turned in any evidence. And this per- 
son likewise has had occasion to cover 
much of the areas that were once the 
habitats of our big cat. 


While the puma is rarely seen by 
man, even where it occurs in goodly 
numbers, and it is known to be very 
elusive, still there are many records 
of where it has followed man. This 
approach seemingly is out of curiosity. 
A few notable instances that have oc- 
curred in different geographic areas 
are given for their interest. Charles 
Cornish avers that the animal some- 
times “seeks the society of man,” and 
then describes an observation in 
British Guiana of a puma actually 
spending the night under a ham- 
mock. The noise that emanated from 
beneath the hammock, which its 
human occupant had blamed on 
croaking frogs, in reality was “prob- 
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ably the purring of the puma, pleased 
at occuping the ‘next berth’ below q 
man” according to the Indian guides, 

E. A. Preble, one of America’s lead. 
ing naturalists, gives an account of 
a pee possible interest in man, 
While camped at Parlance Lake, 
Oregon, a puma visited his camp, 
passing within a few feet of “our 
beds” where its tracks were found 
in the morning. 

The late Major E. A. Goldman, 
another renowned American natural- 
ist was trailed in broad daylight by 
a puma while hunting mountain 
sheep along the crest of the Charles. 
ton Mountains in Nevada. He be. 
lieved the animal was doubtless 
prompted merely by curiosity, and 
that he had at no time been in danger 
of attack. 


With regard to the puma near 
the close of the 19th century the late 
Frederick W. True, then Curator of 
the Department of Mammals, Smith- 
sonian Institution, in summarizing 
what was known of puma abundance 
in the various states and Canadian 
Providences had this to say of Penn- 
sylvania in 1891: 


“Audubon stated that the Puma 
was abundant at the headwaters of 
the Juniata River in 1851. (Audubon 
and Bachman, Quadrupeds of North 
America, II, 1851, p. 311.) McMurtrie 
states that a woman was killed by a 
Puma in Pennsylvania in January, 
1830. (Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, I, 
1831, p. 115.) (See also Forest and 
Stream, III, 1874, p. 67. Berks 
County). Mr. Hallock states that 
Pumas were to be found in Cambria 
County, near Ebensburg, in 1877; 
also in Elk County, near Ridgway. 
(Sportsman’s Gazetteer, 1877, p. 140.) 
Mrs. B. H. Warren writes me that 
Puma was killed in the northeastern 
part of the State about fifteen years 
ago, and adds: ‘It is asserted by ap- 
parently reliable persons (hunters) 
that a few of these are yet to be 
found in Cameron and Potter Coun: 
ties.’ ”’ 
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More than ¥% century has passed 
since True’s summary, and those in 
position to know aver that the puma 
has been nonexistent in Pennsylvania 
for at least three decades. That would 
be since about the 1920's. If the 
record is true, the puma held on 
some 237 years after it was first 
recorded, according to the literature, 
by William Penn in August of 1683. 
Its last stand in the state appears to 
have been in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, which of course would be ex- 
pected in view of the suitable puma 
habitat these mountains contain. 


There is reason to believe that the 
occasional puma reported seen from 
time to time in our Eastern States, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, may have come 
as a liberated creature from some 
small traveling circus. It is known 
that because of lack of patronage it 
is not unusual for these small “fly by 
night” wayside animal shows to go 
broke, fold up, in the course of mak- 
ing their planned season’s itinerary. 
When such happens, some of these 
small circuses are prone to turn loose 
certain of their native specimens, 
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rather than kill them off. Humane 
reasons, and the financial burden of 
maintaining them dictate such pro. 
cedure. So, it is possible some of oyr 
reported eastern pumas are intro. 
duced by this procedure. 


Then too, it is not improbable that 
another source comes as escapees 
from people bringing young western 
pumas to the East as pets. An eastern 
tourists make the rounds of western 
states, such mammals as_ bobcats, 
wolves, bears, and pumas may often 
be purchased as prospective pets, 
taken back East, either to be. 
come, in time, a nuisance, a gift to 
some friend’s youngsters, or deliber- 
ately turned loose into the wild. Some 
of the recent coyote invasion in the 
East has certainly come by such a 
method. To avoid such actions, some 
of the States, notably New Jersey, 
have legislated prohibition against 
such practices making anyone liberat- 
ing a coyote liable to a fine of $100 
for each offense. 

As far as this writer is aware the 
only eastern region still containing 
the puma in sparse numbers are 
limited to the Canadian Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and the State of Florida. 


Many conservationists maintain the 
hope that the puma might eventually 
gain some of its original foothold in 
several of our Eastern States. This 
writer is in full accord with such a 
hope. For, it is felt, except where 
such of its regained habitat might 
present a pressing economic problem, 
there still remain areas east of the 
Mississippi River of considerable size, 
where the puma could exist with 
little molestation because of its effect 
on man and his agricultural pursuits. 
It could be so controlled when and 
where becoming out of bounds to 
present but a minor problem. Its 
presence might help in management 
plans for our surplus deer, besides re- 
gaining a permanent place in the 
fauna of some of our Eastern States. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission 


El, Live Here! 


By Roger M. Lathan, Chief, Wildlife Research Division 


Sey American elk, or wapiti, was reaches of forest land across Penn- 
originally native to the vast sylvania, and the species ranged over 
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Photo by Bob Ford 


The bull elk is almost a dirty white except for his chocolate brown head and neck. 


He may weigh more than 1000 pounds, 


most of the United States and south- 
ern Canada. The greatest concentra- 
tions in Pennsylvania seemed to be 
in the mountainous central portions 
and the Pocono region of the north- 
east. During severe winters, the herds 
were sometimes forced down into the 
lower reaches of the Allegheny, Sus- 
quehanna, and Delaware river val- 
leys. Pennsylvania’s elk apparently 
reached a greater size than those in 
most other parts of the range, and 
some tremendous trophy sets of elk 
antlers still exist in mute testimony 
to these former monarchs of the 
forest. 

Although extremely abundant at 
the time of the first settlements, by 
1750 the elk were already showing 
the effects of persecution. Like so 
many other big game animals, they 
were slaughtered by the thousands 
without thought of the future. Many 
were slain merely for the hide and 
the souvenir “tooth.” Early records 
of elk in the Keystone State are few 
and sketchy, but Peter Kalm reported 
that elk were still being killed in 


large numbers on the present site of 
the city of Philadelphia as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
William Penn reported some in that 
vicinity when he arrived in 1762. 

Seton tells of an animal roundup 
in Snyder County in 1760 during 
which 111 buffalos and two elk were 
killed. This ratio would indicate that 
elk were already becoming scarce 
along the Susquehanna. 

By 1800, the wapiti was no longer 
to be found in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a rare sight in the Cum- 
berland and Blue Ridge areas of 
southeentral Pennsylvania and west 
of the Allegheny river. However, the 
Poconos and the Allegheny Mountain 
and Allegheny Plateau regions were 
still well stocked. But by 1830, the elk 
were gone in the southwestern corner, 
and between 1835 and 1845 they dis- 
appeared from the Pocono region in 
the northeastern part of the State. 

The last real stronghold for the elk 
was the section lying between the 
headwaters of Bennett’s Branch of 
the Susquehanna and the Clarion 
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Photo by Bob Ford 


‘This cow elk, a member of Pennsylvania’s small but completely wild elk herd, was 


“shot” legally by a trap camera. 


river to the west and north. Elk 
County, established in 1843, received 
its name from the presence of this 
last native herd. During the winter 
of 1852, a herd of twelve yarded 
along the Clarion near the present 
site of Ridgway. Two Indian trappers 
killed seven of these animals, and 
that apparently was the last time that 
a band of native elk ever yarded in 
Pennsylvania. 

Along the headwaters of the 
Clarion, the wapiti made its last 
sand. There, in November 1867, 
Jim Jacobs, a full blooded Indian, 
killed the last Pennsylvania elk. Ex- 
termination of a magnificent game 
animal was complete. Man, the 
Destroyer, must have been proud of 
this accomplishment! 


Less than fifty years later, Man, 
now the Conservationist, attempted 
to atone for his greed and thought- 
lessness by reintroducing the elk to 
Pennsylvania. The first releases were 
made in 1913 when 50 head were ob- 
tained from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming and 22 from 


a private preserve in Monroe County. 
The western elk were divided equally 
between Clearfield County and Clin- 
ton County. Twelve of the Monroe 
County animals were released in the 
same county and 10 in Centre County. 
At least 14 of the Yellowstone elk 
died shortly after arrival and a por- 
tion of the survivors wandered as 
much as 40 miles within a week. 
Those from the private preserve 
travelled as much as 20 miles in a 
few days. 

Although no additional releases 
were made in 1914, a number of 
calves were reported during that 
summer. Also, some crop damage 
complaints were received. At least 
five elk were shot illegally during the 
year. 

The following year, 95 animals 
were obtained from the Yellowstone 
and stocked in Potter (24), Cameron 
(24), Carbon (24), Forest (10), Blair 
(7), and Monroe (6) Counties. With 
this beginning, they began to increase, 
and a herd of twenty-five to thirty 
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PGC Photo 


Elk live-trapped in the Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, made the long rail voyage 
to their new Pennsylvania home on these flatcars. First importations were made in 191}, 


appeared in Blair County some dis- 
tance from the nearest release site. 
Property damage complaints also in- 
creased and a number were killed 
to protect crops each year. 

These animals had become sufh- 
ciently abundant by 1923 for the 
Game Commission to establish an 
open shooting season from December 
1 to 15. Only bulls with four or more 
points to one antler were legal game, 
and it was unlawful to hunt them 
by driving. Only still hunting was 
permitted. These open seasons were 
an annual affair from 1923 through 
1931, but the elk has been given year- 
round protection since that time. 

During the first season, 23 bulls 
were killed legally. The next year 
only 10 were killed, and in 1925 just 


6 were taken. The figures rose again 
in 1926 and 1927, however. 

Six bull elk were purchased from 
South Dakota in 1924 and 6 more in’ 
1926, and all were released in Elk 
County. A few other elk were stocked 
by private individuals prior to 1930. 
In spite of these additions, the kill 
dropped off gradually from 1927 
until in 1931 only one was taken. 

Altogether 177 elk were released, 
and 176 were recorded killed either in 
season, illegally, or for crop damage. 
Only 56% of the total number killed 
represented legal bulls taken during 
the open season. 

The history of this introduction in 
Pennsylvania shows that elk increased 
at a good rate from 1913 to 1923, be: 
gan to level off from 1924 to 192/, 
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and have lost ground since that time. 
There are several good explanations 
for this ultimate failure. During the 
early years, the brush forests and 
mountain farms offered near-ideal 
food and escape cover for the animals. 
Also, at that time, there was little 
human interference in the mountain- 
ous areas of the State. Later, the 
brush forests were replaced by larger 


qrees which limited the amount of 


browse available to these animals. 
And an ever-growing deer herd pro- 
yided more and more competition for 
the depleted food supply. With the 
jntroduction of modern farming 
methods and better transportation 
facilities, the hill farmers were less 
tolerant of crop damage, and began 
to kill these large animals in quantity. 
Over the years, too, the number of 
hunters increased tremendously and 
more and more wapiti were killed il- 
legally by careless deer and bear 
hunters. An extension and improve- 
ment of the highway system by the 
Highway Department and the Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps, opened up 
this vast wilderness to the general 
public. The elk could no longer find 
solitude in Pennsylvania. Because it 
is a “high-strung” animal, this con- 
stant disturbance may have been an 
important factor in the low reproduc- 
tive rate of recent years. 

But even now, it cannot escape the 
hoodlum hunter. During the 1953 
deer season, five of the preciously few 
remaining wapiti in Pennsylvania 
were wantonly killed. No one could 
mistake a majestic bull elk with 
antlers six feet high for a whitetail 
buck. A Pennsylvania buck rarely 
weighs more than 150 to 200 pounds 
and would probably have antlers no 
more than 12 to 15 inches above his 
head. The bull elk is almost a dirty 
white except for his chocolate brown 
head and neck and may weigh more 
than 1000 pounds. A whitetail buck 
can walk under an elk’s belly without 
having to squat. There is no more 
excuse for a “mistake” of this kind 

















































Photo by Lenze Studio, St. Marys 


Illegal slaying of Pennsylvania’s largest 
and most picturesque animal was climaxed 
by the killing of this bull elk near Truman, 
Cameron County during the first week of 
the 1953 deer season. 


than there is for the lawless in- 
dividuals who shoot bears in deer 
season. 


The tiny remnant still hanging on 
in Cameron and Elk Counties prob- 
ably numbers between 50 and 100 
animals. Most of these are located in 
the Hick’s Run area a few miles 
southwest of Emporium. This herd 
seems to be holding its own, but few 
calves are sighted. Probably the il- 
legal shooting comes close to remov- 
ing the annual increase. 

But nevertheless, we will still have 
a token population of these magnif- 
icent big game animals, and the 
clarion-like bugling can still be heard 
reverberating from mountain side to 
mountain side along the upper 
reaches of Hick’s Run. The Game 
Commission would like to retain the 
elk as a permanent member of the 
State’s fauna, but must have the co- 
operation of the people to accom- 
plish it. In all probability the elk 
will never again become sufficiently 
abundant in Pennsylvania to permit 
shooting, but the sight of a regal bull 
or of a band of cows can add im- 
measureably to a day afield in Penn’s 
Woods. 
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O NE of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the big game hunter is 
estimating the range from his posi- 
tion to that of the game, when the 
game is somewhere beyond three hun- 
dred yards. 

With the modern high velocity 
cartridges available today, in a good, 
stiff bolt action rifle with suitable 


Show Far % 4? 


By Robert S. Bell 


scope sight the trajectory of the 
bullet over the first three hundred 
yards or so can be largely disregarded 
when the target is deer size or larger, 
For instance, using a .270 Winchester 
with 130 grain factory load zeroed at 
200 yards with a 4 power scope, the 
bullet will be a couple of inches high 
at 100 yards and less than a foot low 
at 300. A high hold on the shoulder 
of a deer will make a killing hit any- 
where from the muzzle to 300 yards, 

But what if a hunter wanders out 
of the thick woods to a point com- 
manding a view of the opposite hill- 
side for anywhere up to half a mile, 
He kicks the snow away from the 
base of a big tree, puts the seat of 
his pants there, and digs out his 
binoculars. Resting his elbows on his 
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knees with his back solidly against 
the tree he proceeds to examine the 
opposite hill. 

Finally he picks up a bunch of 
deer and the glasses show that one of 
them is a nice buck. They’re a long 
ways off. Without the binoculars he 
can’t even tell which is the buck and 
which are the does. But this is his 
last day to hunt and chances are he 
won't see another legal buck before 
dark. Slowly he picks up the .270, 
checks the load in the chamber, and 
moves a few steps to squat behind 
a down log. He runs his arm through 
the sling and rests the back of his 
hand on the log. It’s almost as good 
as a bench rest. The deer are picked 
up in the scope and the sun glints 
of the rack of the buck like bits of 
gold in the crystal clear scope. The 
cross hairs move onto his shoulder, 
jarring slightly with his heartbeat, 
then wander up, pause at the back- 
bone in indecision, move higher still 
and hesitate again. “Where in blazes 
shall I hold?” the hunter asks him- 
self. “How far is that fella, anyway?” 


That is the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion. When the chips are down and 
time is running out and success or 
failure of the whole trip hinges on 
one shot, the question is—how far is 
it? 

Even if the hunter has spent hours 
on the range learning the trajectory 
of his favorite load over all ranges to 
five or six hundred yards, learning 
how the point of impact varies with 
different positions and sling tension, 
learning even that a change in tem- 
perature or atmospheric conditions 
will make a difference in where the 
bullet hits way out there, the un- 
known factor still remains. How far 
is it? 

When the range is more than a 
couple of hundred yards, it is next 
to impossible for the average hunter 
to judge distance with any degree of 
certainty just by observation. Some 
kind of range finder must be used, 
and it must be small enough to carry 





and sufficiently accurate for practical 
use. 

The simplest and best known 
means of estimating range is by the 
use of the scope reticule. Cross hairs 
are not as much use in this method 
as the flat top post or center dot 
reticule. Of these two, the dot is 
better because it does not cover up 
the target when holding over for a 
long shot. 

If we have a dot reticule of known 
size, say four minutes of angle, which 
is about four inches for each hundred 
yards of range, and krfow the approxi- 
mate size of the game being hunted, 
it is a simple matter to estimate the 
range with a high degree of accuracy. 
Take the fellow with the .270 for in- 
stance. If he had a four minute dot 
in his scope and it just covered the 
shoulders of the deer he would know 
that the range was approximately 
400 yards as a big buck will measure 
about sixteen inches from backbone 
to brisket. Knowing this, and the 
trajectory of his load, it would be a 
simple matter to hold over the cor- 
rect amount to drop a slug into the 
chest area. 


A few words about dot reticules, 
though. Most shooters seem to want 
to get them too small, even as small 
as 2 or 3 minutes of angle in a 2% 
power scope. This may be all right 
for desert or open plains shooting 
where the light is excellent but for 
use in deer woods this is entirely too 
small. 

After using dot reticules in a num- 
ber of scopes ranging from 214 to 18 
power we have reached some con- 
clusions as to what sizes are best for 
our own use. Opinions differ and 
everyone is welcome to his own but 
unless you have the time and inclina- 
tion to experiment with a large as- 
sortment of scopes and dots perhaps 
these findings will be of interest. 

In the 214 power hunting scopes 
for use under average conditions in 
the woods a dot should be at least 4” 
at a hundred yards and 5” is better. 
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I have one scope with a 4” dot but 
it is too small to be picked up rapidly 
on moving game in dark woods. This 
is a very bright scope, too, with 
better light transmitting power than 
many on the market. When I put a 
21% power scope on my short barrelled 
.348, I specified a 6” dot and it is the 
nearest thing to a perfect woods out- 
fit I’ve ever seen. 

It should be remembered that 
areas of circles are directly propor- 
tionate to the squares of their 
diameters. Therefore, a 6” dot has 
over twice the area of a 4” dot al- 
though its diameter is only half again 
as big. 

Some might think that 6” is too 
big and will cover up too much at 
long range, but a deer would have to 
be well over 200 yards away before 
the dot would cover his shoulders 
and few deer are seen that far in the 
woods. 

In the 4 power scopes a 4” dot is 
about perfect and in the 6 power 
114” to 2” will be suitable. Many 
hunters who use the 6X scopes get 
a 1” dot but after using them awhile, 
especially against dark backgrounds 
such as spruce or pines, they decide 
they are too small. In such cases many 
condemn the reticule when the fault 
actually lies in the size of the reticule. 
This small size dot may be all right 
on crows but as a 6X scope is only 
about a 200 yard outfit on this small 
a target the dot could still be larger 
without covering up the aiming point 
of one of these black rascals. 


In my own 6 power scope I have 
a 2” dot and it works perfectly. When 
I had this dot installed I thought I 
wanted a 1” size, but the maker 
talked me out of it and recommended 
this size. Eight years of using this 
scope on at least a dozen different 
rifles ranging from the Wasp to 
several wildcat magnums have shown 
me how right he was. I’ve used it 
on squirrels with reduced loads in 
a .22-250 and at present it is on a 





A 4°DOT COVERS A DEERS 
SHOULDER AT 400 YARDS 


blown-out, necked-down .348 case 
shooting a 7mm bullet. It does a top 
notch job both places and if I had to 
get rid of all my scopes but one, this 
is the one I'd keep. 


In scopes of 8 power or higher a 


1” dot is suitable and in very high 


powers even smaller sizes can be used 
although not needed for varmint 
shooting. Bench rest shooting is an- 
other matter, but anyone who is 
enough of a gun nut to be tangled 
up in that business doesn’t need any 


advice about equipment. 


An enraged elephant will fell a man with 
his trunk, gore hiin with his tusks, trample 
on him, then fling the body 75 feet or 


more away. 
e*e¢@ 


The short-eared owl contradicts about 
every popular concept of owl traits and 
habits. It frequently hunts its prey in broad 
daylight, almost never perches in a tree, 


and prefers open fields and marshlands 0 5 


the woods. 
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The peacock is a native of India where i) 


is held in great reverence by the Hi 
eee 


If you're good enough marksman, you @® 


kill a puma, brown tiger, cougar, ca 
silver lion, purple panther, mountal 
screamer, American lion and mountain lio 
all at the same shot. There is no partic 
trick about it for all these are c 
names for a single animal, the felis oo cold 
generally known as the mountain lion” 



















Cropping . 


P cropping has been accepted 
‘by many as the emblem or symbol 
{soil conservation. The sloping crop- 
ind of Pennsylvania is rapidly being 
wered with this important conserva- 
gm practice. Each year thousands of 
ges of strip cropping are being 





added to the total. 


On “The Road to Conservation,” 
we have devoted one article to the 
importance of proper land use. Then, 
in logical sequence, we dealt with 
the subject of water disposal systems 
so necessary in developing complete 
conservation programs. The article 
on water disposal systems was en- 
titled, ‘““Terraces—Past and Present.” 
With the first decision in conserva- 
tion planning being land use deter- 
“ninations and the second, water dis- 
posal systems, we are now ready to 


"move on to the planning of addi- 
"tional practices. Since we usually con- 


sider strip cropping layout early in 
farm conservation planning, it would 
appear proper to consider it as next 
in this series. 

Strip cropping is not considered 
an ancient practice. At least we have 
not been able to find in the records 


Pennsylvania’s Symbol of Soil Coleerveaa 


By Ivan McKeever 





where it was used to a wide degree, 
by the peoples of earlier periods. The 
practice was undoubtedly brought to 
this country from Europe where it 
has been in use for many years. Strip. 
cropping seems to have been first used 
in this country in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, northern West Virginia and 
in the area across the river from West 
Virginia’s northern panhandle in 
Ohio. We read that strip cropping 
was used in this section for almost 
fifty years but even here it was not 
used to any great extent for only a 
few farmers followed the practice. 
Farmers in certain areas of Lycom- 
ing, Lackawanna and other counties 
of northeastern Pennsylvania used 
strip cropping for an equivalent 
period of time. Here too it was prac: 
ticed only by a small percentage of 
the farmers. 

The widespread use of strip 
cropping in this country began in 
about the mid-thirties with the com- 
ing of soil erosion projects and soil 
conservation districts. Since then, the 
practice has spread rapidly until we 
have rightfully come to consider strip 
cropping as the symbol of conserva- 
tion. 
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SCS Photo 


Strip cropping on the Joe Peters’ farm, one-half mile north of Beech Creek in Clinton 
County. This type of scene‘is becoming more common in the beautiful mountain valleys. 


The benefits of strip cropping are 
two-fold. The strips establish a con- 
tour method of farming, that is, farm- 
ing on the level. This causes every 
plow furrow and cultivator mark to 
become a miniature dam, to catch and 
hold water, rather than a potential 
gully. The second benefit is brought 
about by the alternate strips of row 
crops and close growing crops. The 
water and soil moving off the tilled 
strip is slowed down in the strip of 
close growing grass and the soil has 
a chance to filter out. Also, the slower 
movement will cause more water to 
soak into the ground. 


METHODS OF LAYOUT 


There are many methods used in 
laying out strip cropping. We will 
consider five methods used most com- 
monly in Pennsylvania: Contour strip 
cropping is laid out with both edges 
of the strip on the contour. This pro- 
vides the maximum protection and is 
one of the methods most widely used. 
With this type we come more nearly 
to perfection in the real objective of 
strip cropping since we make every 


plow furrow and cultivator mark a 
true dam. Contour strips will not be 
uniform in width and there will be 
short rows when the strips are planted 
to row crops. Consideration should 
be given when laying out true con- 
tour strips to the kind of crops that 
will be grown. Crops requiring 
spraying should be planted so that 
there are multiple rows equivalent 
to the number of rows that can be 
handled by the sprayer. Many farmers 
who grow potatoes or other crops 
that require spraying plant the long 
rows to the regular crop and the 
short rows to some other crop that 
does not require spraying. In the pro- 
duction of corn the short rows are 
most often left in the center of the 
strip where they are easier to culti- 
vate and harvest. Most of Pennsyl- 
vania’s sloping cropland needs this 
type of strip cropping for effective 
results. 

Uniform width strips are laid out 
from a baseline. The baseline is often 
located in the most representative 
part of the field with uniform strips 
being laid out up and down the slope 
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from the baseline. Usually these strips 
are about 100 feet in width but there 
js no reason why they cannot be 
yaried provided they never get much 
over 100 feet. When these strips get 
off the contour too far correction 
strips are often used to bring them 
back more nearly on the contour. 
These correction strips can be left in 
hay for longer periods than the other 
of the field and when plowed 
can be used in regular rotation or 
seeded back to close growing crops. 
This type of strip cropping is not as 
effective as contour strips because of 
its tendency to get off the contour or 
level. When using this method of 
strip cropping the strips that are laid 
out down the hill from the baseline 
will lead the water from the non- 
critical to the critical part of the 
field where erosion if oftentimes in- 
tensified. Also, in the end we have 
the same difficulty with the uneven 
parts of the field that we have with 
contour strips without at the same 
time the benefits of true contour. 

Field strip cropping usually pro- 
vides for laying out the field in 
straight, uniform width strips paral- 
lel with the fence or field boundary. 
This is not an effective method of 
strip cropping in most cases and in 
some instances probably causes more 
trouble than if no strip cropping was 
applied at all. Very often the water 
is led to, rather than away from, 
critical areas. This method of strip 
cropping is not used to any great ex- 
tent in Pennsylvania. 

Graded strip cropping is especially 
adapted for use on _ imperfectly 
drained land. Many of our soils have 
a hard-pan starting from ten to 
twenty-four inches below the surface. 
This hard-pan prevents free move- 
ment to water down through the soil. 
In planning conservation programs it 
is necessary that this water not be 
held on the land but led off gently. 
Strip cropping, laid out on a 1% 
grade is much more effective on this 
kind of land than absolutely true 


contour strip cropping. Graded strip 
cropping on approximately 1% grade 
is a big help in erosion control and at 
the same time leads the water away 
thus making it possible to improve 
the situation caused by imperfect 
drainage. Many cases have been re- 
ported where fields have become too 
wet when contour strip cropping has 
been installed but after graded strip 
cropping has been properly laid out 
similar situations have been pre- 
vented or corrected. 


Strip cropping to supplement ter- 
races and diversions is a common 
practice in Pennsylvania’s soil con- 
servation districts. In using strip 
cropping with a terrace system great- 
est benefits come from laying out the 
strips so that the strip border will 
fall midway between the terrace 
ridges. This causes each area from 
terrace ridge to terrace ridge to be 
broken into two strips. The terrace 
ridge will become the center of the 
strip and the strip therefore will have 
the same width as the terrace inter- 
val. Tillage should be parallel with 
the terraces which will cause the 
short rows to fall partly at the upper 
side and partly at the lower side of 
each strip. The use of strip cropping 
with diversion terraces is more widely 
used in Pennsylvania than _ strip 
cropping with regular terraces. In 
fact, the usual practice on sloping 
cropland is to lay out the diversion 
terraces and waterways and then fit 
the strip cropping to this system. 
Where diversions are needed the strip 
cropping should never be laid out 
until the location of the diversions 
and waterways have been determined, 
otherwise difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in getting diversions established 
without disrupting the strip cropping 
layout and sequence of rotation. 
After the diversion terraces have been 
designated with proper consideration 
for a filter strip above the diversion, 
we are then proper in proceeding to 
establish strip cropping by one of the 
methods previously discussed. 
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Wind strip cropping is not used in 
Pennsylvania but is used rather ex- 
tensively in the Great Plain states. 
The objective here is to run the strips 
at right angles to the prevailing 
winds. 

We can expect the practice of strip 
cropping to become even more ac- 
cepted. The popularity of the prac- 
tice is spreading rapidly among 
farmers. The technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service working in 
Pennsylvania are having difficulty 
keeping up with all requests of 
farmers wanting conservation prac- 
tices. Strip cropping is one of the 
most popular of these conservation 
measures. 

Strip cropping is an important con- 
servation practice but there is a limit 
to what it can do. Even where in- 
stalled by the best methods, it cannot 
hold back all of the water during 
heavy rains. Strip cropping prevents 
erosion and water losses to a degree; 
however, it is only one of a number 
of practices that should be used in 
combination to completely control 
erosion. We should use strip cropping 
to assist in holding all the water on 
the land that we can plus a water 
disposal system consisting of good 
waterways, terraces, and/or diver- 
sions to lead off the surplus. 

The farmers of Pennsylvania can 
well be proud of the record that they 
have made in conservation. I feel 
most confident that they can chal- 
lenge the farmers of any other state 
to show a better pattern of strip 
cropping on the land than we have 
here. Air transportation is making it 
possible to see where conservation 
work is really moving ahead. We, in 
conservation activity, can no longer 
excuse ourselves by saying our best 
conservation work is on the back 
roads because air transportation gives 
a complete view of the entire country- 
side. According to recent reports of 
the 185 soil conservation districts in 
the twelve northeastern states, the 
thirty soil conservation districts in 


Pennsylvania have accomplished ap- 
proximately 97% as much strip crop- 
ping as the districts in the other 
eleven states combined. The §pojj 
Conservation Service: technicians as. 
sisting soil conservation districts and 
the ACProgram in recent years have 
reported the installation of more 
than 300,000 acres. This strip 
cropping has been accomplished in 
working with more than 20,000 
farmers. However, many of these 20,. 
000 farmers do not have strip crop. 
ping on their land. The Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University has assisted 
farmers in installing over 8,590 
demonstrations of strip cropping 
which involve almost 300,000 acres 
total. The Vocational Agriculture in- 
structors have assisted young farmers 
and others in installing a consider- 
able amount of strip cropping. Tech- 
nicians of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission have also assisted farm 
game cooperators in installing strip 
cropping. Altogether we can safely 
say that we have at least 600,000 acres 
of strip cropping established in Penn- 
sylvania. Now we might ask the ques- 
tion, just how much strip cropping is 
this? Let’s express it in a little differ- 
ent way than from the standpoint of 
just straight acres. If this amount of 
strip cropping was in just one field 
across Pennsylvania it would make 
a field 300 miles long stretching all 
the way from the Delaware River on 
the east to the Ohio border on the 
west. The field would be over three 
miles wide, or, about 163 strips. 
Suppose we look at it in another 
way. Should we start due west with a 
strip 100 feet wide just how far would 
all these strips in Penusylvania reach? 
The answer is, they would reach al- 
most three times around the world 
at this latitude. Or, expressing it in 
even another way, we could have a 
field across the United States from 
coast to coast sixteen strips wide. Be- 
cause of the accomplishments of the 
farmers in Pennsylvania in installing 
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SCS Photo 


A view of Chester County’s rolling hills. This scene near Kennett Square shows strip 
cropping on the G. Albert Mershon 146 acre dairy and poultry farm. 


this important conservation practice 
it seems entirely proper to again refer 
to strip cropping as the symbol of 
conservation. 

Strip cropping is not only an im- 
portant practice to hold soil and 
water and to make farming easier but 
it is without doubt the most import- 
ant conservation practice from the 
view point of wildlife habitat. The 
principles of edges in wildlife man- 
agement and of changing cover have 
long been recognized as important by 
wildlife technicians. Hunters and 
sportsmen alike have discovered how 
strip cropping with its varying cover 
improves wildlife conditions. Then 
too, it makes hunting even more of a 
sport and a novelty. With 600,000 
acres of strip cropping we produce 
approximately 50,000 miles of edges 
or enough to reach twice around the 
world at the equator. All of this has 
been accomplished by Pennsylvania 
farmers in a relatively short time. 

We have no alternative but to be 
encouraged with this kind of accom- 
plishment but at the same time we 


realize that there is much left to be 
done in the field of conservation. The 
natural love of their land by most 
Pennsylvania farmers is making the 
job of conservation easier. This will 
have a direct bearing on speeding up 
the day when there will be a com- 
plete conservation program on every 
Pennsylvania farm. 


For parental energy in looking after its 
young, the house wren has all other birds 
topped. One wren was recorded as having 
fed its young 1,217 times during the day- 
light of one day. 

eee 

Ducks have an almost telescopic eyesight. 
They can focus their eyes for near or far 
vision. 

e*?e2@ 

The killer whale is known as “Tiger of 
the Sea” and is afraid of neither man nor 
beast. It will attack anything that swims. 
They even eat the tongues of living whales. 
The male killer has a huge scimitar-shaped 
dorsal fin six feet high and as the beast 
swims, just at the surface, the waving fin 
looks like the neck of a serpent. This is 
responsible for most of the sensational sea- 
serpent stories. It is not afraid of boats or 
small ships 
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He Who Laughs Last 

ELK COUNTY-I received a letter 
from a character within my district 
requesting that I stop to see him con- 
cerning deer damage. Upon visiting 
the residence, the man of the house 
was not about so I talked with his 
wife concerning the damage com- 
plaint She informed me that to date 
they had not suffered any damage 
by deer but wondered if they could 
shoot a deer in the event that it 
crossed their land, and retain same 
for food. They could not be classed 
as. farmers as they only had a garden 
in comparison to that of any four 
member family. To make things a 
little more attractive to lure the deer 
on their lands, was a small patch of 
buckwheat about 20 feet high and 15 
feet in length. Upon hearing all her 
troubles, I informed her that in the 
event that the. deer did do material 
damage to her garden she would be 
within legal right to kill same, but 
could not retain the deer for food. 
This made her very unhappy. I in- 
formed her that if she needed a deer 
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that badly that I would supply one 
that was killed on the highway or 
other causes at the earliest possible 
date I received one. Her husband 
did not like the idea very well s0 
decided to take things into his own 
hands. So, on a nice dark evening he 
cast the ray of an artificial light out 
over the small buckwheat patch. Sure 
enough he spotted a pair of shining 
eyes. He pulled up his double bar. 
reled shotgun and cut a round loose. 
He hurried over to the patch of buck- 
wheat to reap his harvest, and to find 
to his amazement that he had shot 
his own milking cow. At this point 
he was very much upset; however, I 
kept my word and delivered him a 
road killed deer.—District Game Pro- 
tector Gerald Kirkpatrick, Portland 
Mills. 


From Fayette to Carthage 

FAYETTE COUNTY-I received 
a very interesting communication 
last February from Mr. Latimer, Su- 
pervisor, Waterfowl Coordination, 
stating that a hunter near Carthage, 
North Carolina, had killed three 
banded mallard ducks near Carthage, 
with Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion bands on their legs. The birds 
were released at five weeks of age 
in Springfield Township, Fayette 
County, in May 1953. I checked the 
little band from time to time 
through the sumfner and they were 
all there up to hunting season, when 
some of them were killed where they 
were released. Now these three show 
up several hundred miles south, 
where they had evidently migrated 
with some others. It will be more 
interesting to see if any of the ducks 
raised here return to nest where they 
were raised.—District Game Protector 
J. F. Blair, Mill Run. 
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It Says Here 


BERKS COUNTY—While §assist- 
ing sportsmen to clean up the Pro- 
pagation Area at Lake Ontelaunee, 
J saw a rather unusual sight. A fisher- 
man and his small son were taking 
time to read the Propagation Area 
signs. This might not seem unusual 
to anyone but a Game Protector. 
Most of our experience seems to be 
with fellows like the one who stopped 
his car during the deer season to 
look at a State Game Lands sign from 
the road. He got back in his car with- 
out reading the sign, then drove all 
the way home to telephone me, ask- 
ing if it was permissable to hunt 
where those signs were.—District 
Game Protector Samuel C. McFar- 
land, Centreport. 


Hunted Hunter 


CARBON COUNTY-—On the last 
day of the buck season, December 12, 
1953, I was told this rather odd story. 
As six hunters were in the process of 
walking along a trail in preparation 
to taking up positions to start a drive, 
they were disturbed by a crashing 
of the brush, and looked up just in 
time to see a buck deer charging 
down upon them. There was a hur- 
ried scramble to get out of the way, 
all of them succeeding but one. This 
buck deer ran directly over this per- 
son tearing a hole in his trousers, 


bruising his left shoulder, breaking 
his gun stock and bending the re- 
ceiver on the Savage rifle. One of the 
party pursued the deer and even- 
tually killed it, a five point buck. The 
injured member not discouraged, left 
for home and returned with a shot 
gun to continue the hunt.—District 
Game Protector William E. Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 


Cock Bird Likes Convoy Duty 

PERRY COUNTY—While work- 
ing at exhibit at Port Royal Fair a 
Harry Fairman, Mexico, Pa., who 
drives a milk truck related the fol- 
lowing to me: His milk truck is red, 
and when he would get near a farm 
near McAllisterville a male ringneck 
would meet him along the hard sur- 
faced road and run after his truck 
until he was near the lane to turn 
into a farm house. Then Mr Ring- 
neck would cut across a corner and 
meet the truck at the farmer’s milk 
house and stand and crow until the 
truck would leave the farm house, 
then follow the truck along the same 
route as when it entered. This bird 
either did not like the color of the 
truck or was just furnishing it an 
escort, apparently feeling it did its 
good turn for the day.—District Game 
Protector Harold E. Russell, New 
Bloomfield. 
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Grid Coach Trains Cottontail 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—The foot- 
ball coach at the South Fork High 
School taught conservation and good 
sportsmanship right on the football 
field when a nest of rabbits was found 
on the field. The coach placed stakes 
around the nest and mother rabbit 
came through with her nest un- 
harmed.—District Game Protector L. 
D. Mostoller, Johnstown. 


Calling for Chocolate 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY--One 
evening earlier this month a raccoon 
entered one of the large suburban 
department stores. The coon visited 
many departments but especially 
liked the candy location and feasted 
heartily on the chocolates. Then hav- 
ing his fill continued his wanderings 
and jumped onto a counter knock- 
ing the telephone off the cradle. The 
operator kept asking for ‘number 
please“ but received no reply except 
heavy breathing. The operator then 
called the local police to investigate. 
They found nothing except the tell- 
tale footprints made with chocolate 
candy. The raccoon was caught two 
days later in a box trap.—District 
Game Protector Donald L. Croft, 
Hatboro. 


Who Hoots At Midnight 

LANCASTER COUN TY-Ope 
superstitious woman wanted the 
writer to shoot a “hoot” owl on the 
outskirts of Lancaster this month, She 
stated that she had heard this ow] 
hoot at midnight the night before 
and at that precise time one of her 
best friends died. The complainant 
was perturbed about who might be 
next when the owl would hoot again, 
Significantly enough the complaint 
was filed the morning after a super- 
stitious story was portrayed on a 
local TV program.—District Game 
Protector John M. Haverstick, Lan. 
caster. 


Quail Confuses Seasons 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY-Mr, 
Paul R. Teitrick, R. D. 1, Carlisle, 
Pa., a well known sportsman of the 
area, called me the morning of Sep. 
tember 26, and reported that he had 
a quail nesting on his property. A 
visit to the Teitrick farm proved 
that he was right. Mr. Teitrick 
showed me a quail at the base of a 
hollow tree setting on a nest contain- 
ing 12 eggs. This particular bird is 
certainly working overtime in trying 
to do her share in replenishing the 
quail population This is the latest 
date I have personally observed this 
species nesting.—District Game Pro- 
tector Homer H. Thrush, Boiling 
Springs. 
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A Sportsman’s Guide to. . . 


Eby County 


Forty-Fifth In A Series 


Land Area 


Elk County contains 517,888 acres, 
of which 458,352 acres are forested. 
State Game Lands total 65,959.9 acres. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is  fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more of Ohio, the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern, and the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna lines. The Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh Highway (U. S. 219) and other 
routes traverse the county, which has 
221 miles of improved State high- 
ways. 

District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Vern A. 
Van Order, R. D. #1, Wilcox 
(Phone: Johnsonburg 2-1024) has 
jurisdiction over Highland, Jones, 
and Benzinger townships. 

District Game Protector Gerald D. 
Kirkpatrick, P. O. Box 81, Portland 
Mills (Phone: Ridgway 2-4859) has 
jurisdiction over Millstone, Spring 
Creek, Ridgway, and Horton town- 
ships. 

District Game Protector L. L. 
Logan, R. D. #1, St. Marys (Phone 
4-2948) has jurisdiction over Fox, 
Jay and Benezette townships. 


Fish Warden 
H. Clair Fleeger, R. D. +2, St. 
Marys. 
District Forester 
L, G. Barnes, Emporium. 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 


by loosening the two center staples. 











Agriculture 


Elk County is largely forested with 
farming limited. Only 26,940 acres 
are under cultivation on 843 farms. 
Principal agricultural products are 
hay, grains and dairy products. 


Industry 


Lumbering, at one time the major 
industry, is now limited because of 
the depletion of the forests. Tan- 
neries were originally established in 
the county to be near the supply of 
hemlock and oak bark used in this 
industry; tanning is still an impor- 
tant source of employment. The prin- 
cipal natural resources are fire clay, 
bituminous coal, oil and natural gas, 
and silica sand. The principal classes 
of industry are metals and metal 
products, paper and printing indus- 
tries, leather and rubber goods. The 
chief products are sole leather, elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies, printing paper, gas and electric 
fixtures, bituminous coal, terra cotta 
and fire clay products. 


History 


Elk County lies northwest of the 
center of the State, south of McKean 
County which contributed to its ter- 
ritory when it became a separate 
county in 1848. Other parts were 
taken from the adjoining counties of 
Jefferson and Clearfield. In 1832 
Judge Geddes was surveying this re- 
gion for a proposed canal and noted 
elk at the head of Bennett’s branch, 
an observation which had a bearing 
on the naming of the new county a 
decade later. According to some his- 
torians the first settlement in this 
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area was made by a man named 
Wade at the mouth of little Toby 
Creek, in present Ridgway town- 
ship, in 1798. Enos Gillis was the first 
settler in Ridgway in 1822. The bor- 
ough’s name honors Jacob Ridgway, 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, 
who owned more that 40,000 acres of 
land in the territory. His agents laid 
out the town in 1833. Johnsonburg, 
settled in 1810, was first known as 
Coopersburg and then as Quay, later 
renamed in honor of pioneer settler 
David Johnson. Glen Hazel was orig- 
inally settled by Belgian glass work- 
ers and was known as New Flanders. 
Jones township was the site of an 
ancient Iroquois Indian village. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area stocked) include: 

TROUT: Bear Run, Brockport, 
Rt. 219, 2 mi.; Belmuth Run, Car- 
men, Rt. 549, 3 mi.; Big Run, Hall- 
ton, Rt. 949, 4 mi.; Boggy Run, 
Brockport, 4 mi.; Byrnes Run, Byrne- 
dale, Rt. 255, 5 mi.; West Clarion 
Creek, Wilcox, Rt. 219, 5 mi.; E. Br. 
Clarion River, St. Marys, Rt. 255, 5 
mi.; W. Br. Clarion River, Johnson- 
burg, Rt. 219, 6 mi.; Crooked Creek, 
St. Marys, 3 mi.; Driftwood Branch, 
Sterling Run, Rt. 120, 3 mi.; Hicks 
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Run, Driftwood, Rt. 120, 4 mj: 
Island Run, Carmen, 4 mi.; Laurel 
Run, Ridgway, 6 mi.; Maxwell Run 
Brockway, Rt. 219, 2 mi,; Medix 
Run, Weedville, Rt. 255, 8 mi.; Mix 
Run, Mix Run, Rt. 555, 4 mi.; Paige 
Run, Driftwood, 3 mi.; Seven Mile 
Creek, Wilcox, 2 mi.; Spring Run, 
Benezette, Rt. 555, 5 mi.; Straight 
Creek, St. Marys, 5 mi.; Trout Run, 
Benezette, 1 mi.; Vineyard Run, 
Brockway, 2 mi.; Wolf Lick Run, 
Kersey, Rt. 948, 4 mi.; Wyncoop 
Run, Millstone, Rt. 949, 2 mi. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Elk County provides some of the 
best deer, bear and wild turkey hunt- 
ing in the Commonwealth. Other 
forest game species include squirrels 
and grouse. Part of Pennsylvania's 
wild elk herd, fully protected by law, 
is found in this county. Five large 
tracts of State Game Lands, open to 
public hunting are located as fol- 
lows: Number 34 (in part), contain- 
ing 3,744.0 acres in the southeastern 
corner; Number 25, containing 23, 
136.3 acres near Johnsonburg; Num- 
ber 44, containing 29,994.9 acres near 
Ridgway and Portland Mills; Num- 
ber 28 (in part), containing 8,172.9 
acres near Hallton; and Number 14 
(in part), containing 911.8 acres 
southeast of St. Marys. 
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New Mink Bait? 


WAYNE COUNTY—On Septem- 
ber 28, David Hauenstein, Aldenville, 
Pa., brought the pelt of a large male 
mink in to me. He related the fol- 
lowing story: Mr. Hauenstein is a 
chicken raiser and farmer At times 
he has as many as 10,000 chickens 
which he raises for the market. He 
said he had been bothered recently 
by rats in his feed room and set traps 
for them. He had some success and 
checked his traps each time he 
entered the feed room. On the above 
date, one trap was missing. He later 
discovered the ring of the trap chain 
hanging out of a bag partially filled 
with feed. He pulled the trap out 
and in the trap was a large male 
mink. It had burrowed into the 
sack of feed and had _ evidently 
smothered. Being interested in what 
the mink had been feeding on, he cut 
it open and the only thing in the 
stomach was mash which he had been 
feeding to the chickens. Just a 
thought, perhaps this would be the 
bait necessary to make mink trapping 
a big success. What do you think?— 
District Game Protector Robert H. 
Myers, Honesdale. 


Dial Clear for Murder 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY -— The 
following incident was related to me 
by Special Fish Warden Melvin Clear. 
The episode took place in the Shady- 
side district of the city of Pittsburgh: 
On Tuesday, September 28. Mr. Clear 
received a telephone call. Upon an- 
swering the phone he heard these 
words, “Genevieve was killed.” Quite 
shocked and taken aback at hearing 
these words from a feminine voice, 
Mr. Clear interrupted, “Please, I be- 
lieve you have the wrong number.” 
“No, no!” the lady continued, “Gene- 
vieve was killed and the babies are 
starving.” “But lady—” The voice in- 
terrupted, “She was killed yesterday, 
someone must do something or the 
babies will die. Can you do anything 
to help us?” Mr. Clear, now recover- 





ing from the initial impact of the 
words proceeded to make sense out 
of confusion. It appeared that Gene- 
vieve was a lady squirrel, a pet of 
the neighborhood and she had been 
killed the day before by an auto- 
mobile. Her four babies were located 
in a nest in a corner under the eaves. 
He was informed that the whole 
neighborhood was saddened by the 
tragedy, but particularly the boarders 
in the house wherein the nest was 
located, for they often gave Genevieve 
tidbits of food such as dry bread, etc. 
This sad tale was unfolded and 
could Mr. Clear do anything about 
it. In true Sir Lancelot fashion, he 
did come to the rescue; climbed to 
the nest, secured the babies and they 
are now doing well on a doll baby 
bottle. Genevieve’s friends can now 
bear their grief with a little less 
sadness since a double tragedy has 
been averted.—District Game Protec- 
tor C. R. Kinley, New Kensington. 


Chimney Sweeps 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY—One 
evening in early September, I was 
standing in my front yard talking 
with one of my deputies. Our atten- 
tion was attracted by a large bird 
flying overhead and finally landing 
on a neighbor’s chimney. It was too 
dark to identify the bird so we put 
a spotlight on it and found it to be 
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a barn owl. The owl sat on the edge 
of the chimney for quite some time. 
Finally it disappeared into the chim- 
ney and came up with a chimney 
swift. The same act was repeated by 
a second barn owl. I do not know 
how long into the night this con- 
tinued.—District Game Protector 
George D. Bretz, Shippensburg. 


Clean Water—Conservation Asset 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Re- 
sults certainly are beginning to show 
on the Schuylkill River here in Mont- 
gomery County since they started the 
huge clean-up project some years ago. 
The river certainly has changed in 
the past five years. The Schuylkill 
is clearing up more every year. It is 
fast becoming one of the best bass 
fishing waters in the county. I have 
checked fishermen this year with 
some very fine three, four and five 
pound bass. I also know of two trout 
that were caught here during the bass 
season which is a very good indica- 
tion that the river is clearing up. 
The ducks and geese certainly are 
coming back more and more to feed 
on the river. I have seen personally 
three different flocks of geese on the 
river that feed there every morning 
and evening. These flocks contain 
about 400 geese. Patrolling the river 
in a boat it is very common to kick 
up small groups of ducks all along 
the river. With the job that has been 
done and the job that we still must 
do, it certainly would not take too 
many years to have the Schuylkill 
back as a major recreation area for 
this part of the State.—District Game 
Protector William E. Shaver, Main- 
land. 


Chicken Thief 


SOMERSET COUNTY — During 
this past month I became engaged in 
attempting to outsmart a dog which 
made its living from the fat of the 
land. This was my first real test, but 
I did not know what I was after. 
Two years ago, Roy Brought, a Farm- 
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Game Cooperator, lost a number of 
chickens to fox. I caught the fox and 
he had no more trouble until August 
29. Mr. Brought called me and said 
that he had lost chickens again, about 
39 in one night. I went to check 
and it looked like the work of fox, — 
almost identical to the damage done © 
two years previously. I set the traps ” 
as before, but did not receive one 
visit from a fox. I did catch nearly — 
everything else; even Mr. Brought’s” 
dog and a couple of his chickens, He © 
continued to lose chickens but no 
sign of the culprit. Mr. Brought 7 
finally saw a dog near the pens and © 
waited for it the next night. At 3:00 ~ 
a. m. he killed the culprit—a large 
black shepherd dog—after losing over 
100 chickens.—District Game Protec. 
tor R. V. Rea, Confluence. 












Tagged Deer Turn Up Here 
MONROE COUNTY-—I1 have 
found the second ear-tagged deer 
killed in this district. Both deer were 
young does tagged by the New Jersey 
Conservation Department. The first | 
doe was killed by a car on Route 209 3 
near Bushkill in July 1953. On June | 
29, 1954, the second deer was found 
dead of a broken neck in the Dela- 
ware River near Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware.—District Game Protector John 

H. Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 


Mowing Aftermath Shows Sportsmanship 
Pays 

CHESTER COUN T Y—During 
June, I received several calls from 
farmers, stating that during their | 
mowing operations they had killed | 
the mother hen pheasant. They 
wanted to know if they could obtain 
permission to ptck up the eggs and 
set them under a hen chicken to see 
if they could be hatched. It not only 
displays good sportsmanship on the 
part of these farmers, but also their 
willingness to cooperate with con- 
servation authorities and to help us 
to help them improve their future 
sport.—District Game Protector Ed- | 
ward J. Fasching, Downingtown, 
























She Doll RY 


HIS is the third in a series of 

five articles reporting our re- 
search on deer damage to farm crops 
and income from hunters in Potter 
and Monroe Counties. In this report 
we have put dollar signs on the data. 
We'll show you what this damage 
means in a financial way to the in- 
dividual farmers, and to farmers gen- 
erally in the two counties. After all, 
it's the dollar side that finally hits 
the pocketbook—and we figure it’s a 
pretty good way to sum up this crop 
damage by deer. 

While we're reporting the details 
of dollar damage to crops, don’t for- 
get that deer hunting brings in rela- 
tively large sums of money to the 
folks in the two areas. This would be 
on the plus side. We have some pretty 
good figures on these amounts too, 
and we'll present them in the next 
issue of the GAME News. 


How We Figured the Dollars 


We calculated the pounds, bushels 
and tons of the various crops actually 
lost through deer damage, and then 
multiplied these figures by their 1951 
farm prices. .For instance, in 1951 
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buckwheat was $1.39 per Vind 
valued at the farm. If a farmer’s total 
yield of buckwheat was reduced by 
50 bushels because of deer damage, 
then he lost $69.50 ($1.39 x 50). We 
did the same for every damaged crop 
on every farm we studied, and then 
added up the total for these farms, 
and for the two counties. In addition, 
we have figured out the dollar value 
of crops and property that were dam- 
aged by the hunters themselves. 


The Total Figures on Damage 


The farm value of crop losses due 
to deer in Potter County in 1951 
came to $142,344. The details are in 
Table 1. In addition, deer caused 
other property losses, amounting to 
$1,523. The deer hunters themselves 
damaged property worth $4,411. This 
makes a total loss to Potter County 
farmers of $148,278, attributed to 
deer and deer hunters. 

Monroe County farmers incurred a 
loss of $46,407 from crop damage by 
deer, a $79 loss due to other inroads 
by deer, and a loss of $530 in crops 
and property brought about by deer 
hunters. All of this totaled $47,016. 
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Take the figures on crop damage 
alone. In the two counties these 
totaled almost $189,000. When har- 
vest time came around, these farmers 
had this many fewer dollars worth 
of crops to sell than if there had 
been no deer around. Fertilizer and 
planting costs (the biggest part of 
crop expense) had been sunk into 
these crops. It takes about the same 
amount of labor to harvest a dam- 
aged crop as it does to harvest an 
undamaged crop even though the in- 
jured crop is low in yield. For ex- 
ample, whether the oat yield is high 
or low, the combine must still make 
the same number of trips around the 
field. 

The result of all this is that the 
$189,000 worth of crops destroyed by 
deer came very close to a NET loss to 
the farmers of Potter and Monroe 
Counties. In other words, the deer 
herd was responsible for this amount 
of decrease in the 1951 net income 
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of these farmers. We will point out in 
our next article that a very smal] 
part of this loss was recovered in the 
form of profits that farmers earned 
by providing room and board to deer 
hunters. 


The Detailed Figures on Damage 


Sixty-two per cent of the farmers 
in Potter County had some crops 
ravaged by deer in 1951. For these 
farmers, the loss averaged $305 per 
farm. Thirty-six farms with big busi- 
nesses and located next to deer 
habitat suffered $800 or more in re. 
ductions in crop yields. A _ few 
farmers lost up to a fourth of their 
net income because of deer. 

Losses were heavy in the densely 
wooded southern section of the 
county—averaging $535 per farm that 
had damage. In the less heavily 
wooded northern section the damages 
averaged $190 per farm. Not all of 
this difference, however, was due to 


This is an oat field almost ready for harvest. Often, deer will graze the same Spot in 
an oat field time and again because tender shoots continue to grow. The plants are 
finally killed and weeds replace them. Here you can see such an area, with weeds 


replacing the oats. 
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Table 1 Rank of Major Crops According to the Total Farm Value of Damage by 
Deer. Potter and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Potter County 


Monroe County 

















Per cent Per cent 
of total of total 
Dollar value of Dollar _ value of 
value of crop value of crop 
Crop damages damages Crop damages damages 
| Mee $28,293 20 a, Se eae aa ree $15,373 33 
Hay ..------eseeeee 22,420 16 Snap beans ........ 8,551 18 
Snap beans ........ 17,538 12 Corn for grain ..... 5,480 12 
SSS ON 15,511 ll Buckwheat ......... 4,277 9 
Strawberries ........ 12,720 10 ONG oral Sais ponies a eee 3,617 8 
Buckwheat ......... 11,573 8 SCORE per 3,257 7 
Corn for grain ..... 11,383 8 WE occas cbecen 2,392 5 
Sa A 7,481 5 a EC EE 1,643 4 
ET OREL Vs Sd eles ys 4,870 3 Ale GOMES cc 1,817 4 
Dine trees® ......... 4,677 3 
OS ee 5,878 4 
Total crop damage 
_ ose 142,344 100 $46,407 100 
Other damages by 
OE eee 1,523 79 
Damage by deer 
aaers ae 4,411 530 
Total all damage ... $148,278 $47,016 








the amount of deer habitat surround- 
ing the farms. We observed that in 
the densely wooded area a somewhat 
larger proportion of the crops that 
were hit were higher in market value 
than those in the less heavily wooded 
area. But a farmer in a wooded area 
can expect more visits by deer than a 
farmer in a less heavily wooded area, 
as we reported in the previous issue 
of the GAME NEws. 

In Monroe County, 45 per cent of 
the farmers had crop visitations by 
deer. These farms averaged a loss 
of $137 per farm. Here again, farms 
in the -heavily wooded areas suffered 
more than those in the less heavily 
wooded areas. 

According to our figures, 5,244 
acres of crops were damaged in Potter 
County. On these acres the loss aver- 
aged about $27.00 per acre. In Mon- 
toe, 1,876 acres were damaged, with 


an average loss of about $25.00 per 
acre. If these per-acre figures seem 
high, remember that they are for the 
damaged acres only. Even a relatively 
low-value crop such as mixed hay, 
with average yield and 1951 farm 
prices, would be worth about $30 
per acre. When higher value crops 
such as corn, wheat, beans and rasp- 
berries are included, the dollar value 
of losses per acre is bound to be 
quite high. 


Value of Damages to Specific Crops 


In the final analysis, the seriousness 
of crop damage depends on the num- 
ber of acres damaged, the severity of 
the damage, and the value of the 
crop. A farmer is less concerned 
about destruction to a low-value crop 
than to a high-value crop. This is be- 
cause into the high-value crop the 
farmer puts much time and money 
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in the form of production expenses. 
If he doesn’t get enough from his 
crop at least to cover the cash ex- 
enses, then the loss in yield really 
urts. 

In Table 1 we show the total farm 
value of damages to the various farm 
crops. Oats heads the list in Potter 
County, but in Monroe County a 
“dark-horse” slid into first place. This 
was spinach, a high-value farm crop 
that was hard-hit on several farms. 
Note that crops such as strawberries, 
corn for grain, peas, and snap beans 
are pretty high on the lists—crops not 
normally thought of as being deer 
feed. On a per-acre basis, these are 
valuable crops, and any damage adds 
up to a big total pretty fast. 


Crop Damage Compared with Total 
Value of All Crops 


A bench mark of the relative im- 
portance of crop damage can be had 
by comparing the dollar value of the 
damage with the dollar value of all 
the crops produced. 

The Pennsylvania Crop Reporting 
Service estimated that in 1951 the 
total farm value of all field crops in 
Potter County came to a little over 
two and a half million dollars. See 
Table 2. Crop losses because of deer 
came to about $142,000 or 5.5 per 
cent of the total value of all field 
crops produced. In Monroe County 
crop damage by deer amounted to 
about 3 per cent of the value of all 
crops. 

If it could be said that every farmer 
suffered some damage, and this not 
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over 3 to 6 per cent of the total Value 
of all his crops, then deer dam 
would not appear too serious, But 
this is not the case. In the two coup. 
ties about half of the farmers are byr. 
dened with all of the damage~and 
to them the loss was of considerable 
importance. 


Deer Damage to Other Farm Property 


Deer damage to farm property 
other than crops was mostly in the 
form of fences which were knocked 
down. A few farmers reported that 
their farm auto or truck was banged 
up in collisions with deer. Thirteen 
per cent of the farmers in Potter 
County and three per cent in Monroe 
County reported these two kinds of 
damage. When it came to fences, 
farmers told us that deer were espe- 
cially hard on single-wire, electric 
fences. These fences were knocked 
down frequently during the summer 
months. The cost of fixing these 
fences was not high, but frequent 
break-down and repair was a thorn 
in the side of many busy farmers. In 
all of Potter County, this kind of 
damage to farm property amounted 
to about $1500 in 1951 and in Mon- 
roe County it came to about $80. See 
Table 1. 


Compared to crop losses, it can be 
said that deer damage to other farm 
property was relatively unimportant. 
The latter kind of damage was 
suffered by only a few farmers, and 
their individual losses were small. 
The nuisance aspect of this damage, 
if it could have been measured, prob- 


Table 2. Comparison of Total Farm Value of Crop Damages by Deer with the Total Farm 
Value of All Field Crops. Potter and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 











Total farm 


Value of crop 
Total farm damages as a 
value of crop per cent of total 





value of all damages value of all 
County field crops by deer field crops 
ESS cide ews 0 ss $2,581,050 $142,344 55 
NS RSELAD SS lise epee 1,529,910 46,407 3.0 
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ably would have exceeded the small 
cash losses. 


Deer Hunter Damages to Farm Property 


Most deer hunters are true sports- 
men. They are responsible citizens 
and respect the rights and property of 
other people. But among the thou- 
sands of deer hunters there are a few 
bad eggs—just as there are bad eggs 
in any large group of people, no 
matter how well they are chosen. Un- 
fortunately, the actions of these un- 
thinking few tend to be remembered, 
while the good behavior of thousands 
is forgotten. 

In 1951 in Potter County, about 
one-fifth of the farmers reported dam- 
age to farm property for which deer 
hunters were directly responsible. In 
Monroe County about 6 out of every 
50 farmers reported the same thing. 
These farmers said that deer hunters 
damaged fences, farm equipment, 
crops, livestock, and buildings. Most 
of the damage was to fences. Farmers 
reported that fences had been cut, 
tramped down, or the wires pulled 
from the posts. Rail or board fences 
also were knocked down, and some- 
times they were used for bonfires. 
One farmer had observed several 
times in the past that straw in a 
storage shed in a back field had been 
used for fires. During the 1951 deer 
season, the shed burned to the 
ground. He wasn’t sure, but he 
thought hunters had built a fire to 
warm themselves and then left the 
fire unattended, or let it get out of 
hand. Farm machinery, and in one 


Winter wheat is planted in the fall and 
deer will graze on it through the cold 
winter months. The plant on the extreme 
right has not been damaged, the next two 
nibbled slightly. The two plants on far 
left have been severely grazed by deer. 


case a farm animal, were used as 
targets by a few hunters who appar- 
ently were sharpening their shooting- 
eye. 

Hunter damage to farm property 
amounted to about $4400 in Potter 
County and $530 in Monroe County. 
These totals are very small compared 
to deer inroads on crops. But hunter 
damage is irritating to the farmers all 
out of proportion to its amount. This 
is because farmers realize that such 
havoc is done not by deer but by 
people who should know better. It is 
the kind of thing that could be 
eliminated. 


Table 3. Proportion of Farmers Who Killed Deer for Crop Damage and Home 
Consumption. Potter and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Farmers who killed 
deer in Potter County 


Reason for 


Farmers who killed 
deer in Monroe County 


Per cent of Per cent of 





killing deer Number all farmers Number all farmers 
Crop damage alone ............ 197 26 13 4 
muene Use alone .............: 288 38 49 16 
Both crop and home use ...... 387 52 62 20 
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Deer like tender new seedlings of alfalfa and clover. The three plants on the left are 
alfalfa. Tops have been nipped from two. On the right are three stalks of clover. The 
plant on the extreme right has not been damaged but the other two have had their 


tops clipped. 


Non-Monetary Damages 


The story on the damage side of 
deer and deer hunters would be in- 
complete if we didn’t mention a few 
of the discourtesies of hunters that 
were reported to us by the farmers. 
(In the first story of this series we 
discussed some of the farmer discour- 
tesies to deer hunters.) 

Quite a few farmers told us that 
some deer hunters parked their autos 
so that they blocked driveways and 
farmsteads, drove their cars through 
fields, left farm gates open, and shot 
near buildings and from highways. 
Several farmers mentioned that very 
few hunters requested permission to 
hunt on their land. To the hunter 
this courtesy of requesting permission 
may seem unnecessary, and perhaps 
impractical because it is hard to tell 
who owns what land. But one farmer 
put it to us this way. He said that 


when a car pulls up to a farmstead 
and a bunch of hunters empty out in 
the fields without even asking for per- 
mission to park, then he gets the bad 
impression that “they think they ow: 
the place.” While we were unable to 
put any dollar figure on this kind 
of “damage,” it is quite an important 
item in the eyes of many farmers. A 
little attention to this seemingly 
minor detail probably would go a 
long way toward improving hunter 
farmer relations. 


Deer Killed for Crop Damage and Home 
Use 


Farmers have a legal gimmick to 
retaliate against deer that feed on 
their crops to excess. They are per- 
mitted by law to kill them, provided 
they notify local game authorities. 
Also, with permission, farmers are ak 
lowed to kill deer for home consump 
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tion. They cannot, however, kill a 
second deer for home use until the 
entire carcass of the first one is con- 
sumed. 

We decided to ask the farmers how 
many deer they killed for these pur- 

s. We were rather surprised with 
the frankness of their answers. Con- 
sequently we figure our information 
on this subject is pretty good. 

In 1951, 197 Potter County farmers 
killed deer because they were forag- 
ing on crops. This was a little over a 
quarter of the farmers. About 38 per 
cent of them killed deer for home 
consumption alone. See Table 3. 
About half of the farmers killed deer 
for both crop damage and home use. 

In Monroe County the figures were 
somewhat lower. Only a fifth of the 
farmers killed deer for crop damage 
and for home use. One farmer, how- 
ever, had so much damage to his 
truck crops in 1951 that he killed 70 
deer, all legally. But the relatively 
few deer killed in Monroe County for 
crop damage would be expected, 
since all of our data so far indicates 
that deer are more numerous and do 
more damage in Potter than in Mon- 
roe County. 


Number of Deer Killed 


Potter County farmers killed 767 
deer in 1951 for crop damage and 
home use. Take a look at Table 4. 
This averaged about two deer per 
farmer for the 387 farmers who put 


an end to some deer. Of the 767 deer 
killed, 443 were shot for taking over 
crops, and the rest were for home use. 
The farmers who killed deer for 
home use alone averaged about one 
deer per farmer. Several farmers re- 
ported to us that “deer meat goes a 
long ways,” and that one deer a year 
is about all they want to eat. 
Monroe County farmers killed 221 
deer for crop damage and home use, 
or an average of about two and a half 
deer per farmer involved. Quite 
different from the case in Potter 
County, Monroe County farmers who 
killed deer for crop damage alone 
averaged almost 8 per farmer during 
1951. Part of this high rate of kill 
per farmer in Monroe County we at- 
tribute to the fact that several farmers 
there grew high-value vegetable crops 
that are expensive to grow, and they 
were out to protect their investment. 


Next 


In the following issue of the GAME 
NEws we will report some more of 
our research findings. This will be on 
the income side of deer hunting. In 
other words—how much money do 
deer hunters spend in these two coun- 
ties, what do they spend it for, and 
who gets it? Furthermore, what does 
all this mean to the economy and 
welfare of the local people? We'll try 
to have answers on this in the next 
issue. 


Table 4. Total Deer Killed, and Number Killed Per Farmer Who Shot Deer for Crop 
Damage and Home Consumption. Potter and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Deer killed in 
Potter County 


Deer killed in 
Monroe County 





Reason for Total Perfarmerwho Total Per farmer who 
killing deer number killed deer number killed deer 
Crop damage alone .............. 443 2.2 166 7.6 
SNE BION oi nn cc cesccnte ese 324 1.1 55 1.1 

Both crop damage and home use .. 767 2.0 221 2.4 
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Wildlife in Winter 


O* THE four seasons of the year, 
winter is probably the best time 
to find out what animals live in your 
area, and at the same time to find 
out something of how they live. In 
the lives of wild animals, winter is a 
dificult time, but that’s the very 
reason why it’s easier for you to get 
better acquainted with them. 

During the winter animals spend 
most of their time doing two things: 
finding food and finding shelter from 
weather and their enemies. Since 
leaves have fallen from the deciduous 
trees in winter, the woods are more 
open and it is easier to see animals. 
It’s easier to find the food patches 
where they come to eat, and easier to 
find tracks in the snow or in mud 
along the waterways. 

The first thing to find out about 
animals is how and where they spend 
the winter. You'll soon find that they 
do it in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing upon the species of animal and 
the severity of the weather. 

Probably the most interesting way 
that some animals spend the cold 
months is hibernation. Some mam- 
mals, such as woodchucks, chipmunks 
and ground squirrels, spend the win- 
ter in a deep sleep in their dens. Dur- 
ing this sleep their heart beats very 
slowly and all life functions are 
slowed down. They live on fat stored 
up during the summer. 


Other animals, such as gray and 
red squirrels, store nuts and other 
seeds during the late summer and fall 
near a den site and spend the winter 
in the den for shelter and traveling 
to and from their food supply. 
Beavers store food in the form of 
aspen and willow shoots and poles 
in the water near their dams or 
houses. During the winter freeze up 
they can get the bark from these 
shoots for food. 


Deer seek out a sheltered spot, if 
the snow is heavy, and live together 
in herds in “deer yards.” They eat 
browse (buds, twigs and bark) in 
and around the yard. If the snow is 
not heavy, they wander around in 
search of food. 


Smaller animals such as rabbits 
and even mice find a sheltered spot 
and feed nearby. Mice feed on weeds, 
seeds and bark. Rabbits feed on bark, 
buds, shoots and grasses. 


Birds in the area will be in one of 
two general groups. Birds such as 
crows, grouse, quail, pheasants, jays 
and a few others may be permanent 
residents. They live there all year 
round nesting in the spring and 
spending the winter there also. Their 
winters are spent searching for suit- 
able food during the day and finding 
adequate shelter at night. 


Other birds spent the summer far- 
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ther north, and with coming of fall 
migrated to your area—which is 
warmer—for the winter. Waterfowl, 

osbeaks, some of the sparrows and 
woodpeckers are birds that nest in 
the north and fly south to winter in 
Pennsylvania, where the winter food 
js easier to get. Some of the hawks 
and owls are in this category also. 

Find an area about five feet in 
diameter on the edge of the garden 
or any other place where you can dig 
up the earth. Then, using a shovel or 
fork, turn over the soil and remove 
any lumps, stones or pebbles. Rake it 
over so it is smooth, and soft. 


The next step is to place food of 
one kind or another in the center of 
the area. Bird seed, suet, peanuts, 
bread crumbs and nut meats will at- 
tract birds and squirrels. As the 
animals come to feed they will leave 
tracks in the softened earth, and by 
watching them, and then studying 
their tracks you will recognize them 
the next time you see them. 


One of the first things you will 
notice is that some bird tracks are 
side by side, and others one in front 
of the other. Birds such as sparrows 
usually live in trees or shrubs and 
hop when they are on the ground. 
Their foot prints will be side by side. 
But other birds like pheasants live on 
the ground and walk rather than 
hop. Their feet, generally, are like 
yours in pattern—one is in front of 
the other. Other birds live in trees 
and on the ground, and they both 
walk and hop. 

Along the edges of streams or 
ponds you may find the large tracks 
of herons or the smaller tracks of 
killdeer. Crows will also walk along 
the edge of waterways in search of 
food. 

An excellent place to look for 
tracks is along the edges of open 
fields, where the field borders a 
woods, and where there are many 
weeds with seed heads that provide 
food for birds. If there is snow on 
the ground, you should find an 


abundance of tracks. 

Quail, pheasants, tree sparrows, 
goldfinches, song sparrows, and other 
seed eaters will reveal their presence 
by tracks in the snow. You may even 
find mouse tracks in such places, 
since mice too live on seeds in the 
winter. And where these birds and 
rodents come to feed, you may find 
the tracks of larger animals that 
prey on the smaller. Look for fox 
tracks, cat tracks or even the “wing 
tracks” of hawks or owls. These 
larger birds will.sometimes swoop 
downs to catch a mouse or song bird, 
and in swooping low over the snow 
hit it with their wings and leave an 
unmistakable print in the soft snow. 

If you find a patch of sumac, wil- 
lows, or wild apple trees, look closely 
for rabbit tracks. Rabbits feed on the 
bark of these plants in winter, and 
frequently girdle small trees or 
shrubs up as high as they can stand 
on their hind legs. 

If you know of a stand of spruces or 
pines that have produced a large num- 
ber of cones, visit the stand in very 
cold weather. Look around on the 
ground for “leaves” of the cones, show- 
ing that something has been tearing 
them apart to get at the seeds. It may 
be a red squirrel, or it may be such 
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interesting little winter birds as pine 
siskins or crossbills. These northern 
birds come south at regular intervals, 
and are usually found feeding on 
cones. 

Hikes along streams or ponds in 
winter may result in your finding 
tracks of other animals that you did 
know were living in your area. You 
may find tracks where deer have 
come to drink, where foxes have 
walked along the water’s edge, where 
mink or muskrats have come up out 
of the water, where beavers have 
climbed out of the pond to search 
for more food or where skunks or 
raccoons have wandered by. 

Each animal leaves a track that is 
as distinctive as your finger print— 
and just as the F.B.I. or your state 
police can identify you by finger- 
prints, you can identify animals by 
their tracks. Just as the F.B.I. or a 
police detective can reconstruct a 
crime by carefully observing the evi- 
dence at hand, and by making care- 
full deductions based on that evi- 
dence, you can figure what animals 
were doing by looking at their tracks 
and other signs. By practicing track- 
ing during the winter, when tracks 
are easy to find, you will be gaining 
knowledge and skill that will help 
you as a hunter, trapper or guide 
later on. 


There are other things to look for 
too, besides tracks. First look fo, 
signs of feeding. Owl pellets are one 
sign. Torn apart cones are another. 
But look also for shells and pieces of 
acorns, hickory nuts, beechnuts, wal. 
nuts and other nuts and fruits, Squir. 
rels will frequently sit on a stump 
or large rock to feed and leave yn. 
mistakable evidence of what they 
have eaten. Look for chewed off as. 
pen stubs which show that beavers 
are nearby; or girdled spruces or 
pines that show that porcupines are 
around. You may find dead rabbits or 
bits of fur and feathers, indicating 
that mink or weasels live nearby and 
are killing the animals for food. 


Plaster Casts of Tracks 


One interesting project in winter 
that will help you learn tracks so 
that you can identify them the next 
time you see them is making plaster 
casts. It’s rather easy and you can 
start in your yard with birds, squir- 
rels, cats, dogs and rabbits, and then 
progress to wilder areas, and get casts 
of tracks of wilder and less common 
animals. 


Once you find a good track—one 
that is clear and sharp in mud, dirt, 
sand or hard packed snow, you are 
ready to start. 


Use a long strip of cardboard—2” 
wide and 20” or more long. Form 
it into a circle slightly larger than 
the track, and fasten it with paper 
clips. Place the circular cardboard 
form around the track so that the 
cardboard extends down into the 
mud or dirt for half an inch. 


In an old coffee can or other medium 
large tin can, mix some plaster of 
Paris and water until the mixture is 
smooth and about the consistency of 
melted ice cream. Carefully pour the 
plaster into the mold until it is an 
inch or so deep. If the track is a very 
good one, place some small sticks, 
nails, or wire in the plaster to re 
inforce the cast. Be sure the plaster 
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FOOTFRINT. 


SURROUND THIS. CAST/NG- 
WITH A WIDE BAND OF CARD- 
SOARD Fill WITH PLASTER 
OF PARI§ ANMXTURE AND 
LEVEL TOP. 





WHEN HARD 
REMOVE CAR D- 
BOARD ANP 









ENCIRCLE FOOTPRINT WITH BAND OF 
CARDBOARD FRESSEP (NTO THE SO/L. 


MIX PLASTER OF FARIS AND 
WATER, POUR A1/XTURE 
CAREFULLY OVER THE 


WHEN FLASTER 
OF FARIS /3 
SET LIFT FROM TRACK. WHEN HARD 
REMOVE CARDBOARD, CLEAN 
THOROUGAILY, ANP APTLY THIN 
COATING OF VASELINE . 


NECATIVE ° RESULT 
Wihh BE A FERFECT 
REP LCA OF THE ORIGINAL FOOTPRINT. 
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has started to set, though, or the 
nails will sink and spoil the cast. 

When the cast is very hard (in fif- 
teen or twenty minutes), remove it 
and take off the cardboard form. 
Carefully brush the dirt from the 
plaster. This is a “negative” cast. 

To make the “positive” cast—the 
one that looks like the actual print 
in the ground, first cover the negative 


cast with vaseline, oil or thin layer 
of grease. Then, using cardboard, 
make a form around the negative cast 
so that the cardboard is two inches 
higher than the cast. Fasten the card- 
board with paper clips or pins. 
Mix some more plaster and pour 
it into the form, over the print of 
the animal. When the plaster is hard, 
remove the cardboard and carefully 
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separate the two casts. The new one 
is the “positive.” 

To make the positive look more 
like an actual track in dirt, paint it 
with a coat of thin shellac, and while 
the shellac is sticky, sprinkle on some 
sand or dirt. Brush off the dirt that 
does not stick to the shellac. 

Finding out about animals in win- 
ter is very helpful in wildlife con- 
servation and will give you clues to 
why some animals are more abundant 
than others at different seasons of 
the year. Winter observation also 
gives clues to certain conservation 
practices that will improve the nat- 
ural environment for wildlife, and 
thus within certain limits, increase 
the numbers of game animals. More 
animals means better hunting. 

Winter time is the most difficult 
time of year for wildlife. During the 
winter animals need plenty of food 
so they can maintain body heat that 
keeps them warm in cold weather. 
They also need shelter from the cold 
winds, ice and snow. How much 


x 





winter food there is for deer, squir. 
rels, rabbits, pheasants and quail to 
eat will determine how many animals 
survive the winter to raise young the 
next spring—young that will be your 
source of sport in next fall or the 
fall afterwards. 


If there is not enough food for 
what animals are there now, putting 
out more animals will not help much, 
or protecting the animals with shorter 
seasons or smaller bag limits will not 
help them find food. But if there js 
adequate food and shelter in the right 
proportion and close together, then 
the animals will survive, and will 
reproduce naturally to fill the nat. 
ural habitat to the number of animals 
that the habitat can support. 


Your observations of animals and 
their habits, what they eat, where 
they feed and where they seek shelter 
will show what conservation practices 
are necessary to improve the habitat. 
It may be providing more natural 
food or shelter or both. 


Watching wildlife in winter can 
be fun. It can also help you become 
a better outdoorsman and sportsman. 
Most important, it can help you im- 
prove your outdoor sport. 


Two books that will help you 
identify tracks are: “Animal Tracks,” 
by George Mason, published by Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, New 
York, 1943. “Tracks and Trailcraft,” 
by Ellsworth Jaeger, published by 
MacMillan Company, New York, 
1948. Look for them in your library. 





It takes 3,000 cocoons to make a pound 
of raw silk. The worm which spins each 
cocoon eats fifty times its own weight in 
mulberry leaves. 


There has never been a buffalo in North 
America . . . except in zoos. Our so-called 
buffalo is a bison. 

e*ee# 


Penguins, which behave so much like 
people, are biologically a very primitive 
form of bird. 
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Mink Season Opens 


The pent up enthusiasm of a large 
number of Pennsylvania hunters was 
released with the opening of the 
small game season on October 30th. 
But a few days later, November 5th, 
a smaller but equally avid number 
of outdoorsmen shouldered pack bas- 
kets and quietly. went about setting 
mink traps at 7 a.m. That was the 
opening hour of the current mink 
season, which ends at noon, January 
], 1955. There is no limit on the 
number to be taken in one day or 
over the season. 

High water in many of the streams 
of the Commonwealth may pose a 
problem to the novice. But the ex- 
pert mink trapper knows how to 
meet unusual conditions and score 
well against this highly prized fur- 
bearer, which is considered more 
cunning and elusive than the fox. 


Attached to all traps must be a 
metal tag on which the name and 
address of the owner is given. 


First Archery Accident Reported 


It had to happen some time. On 
October 15 the first report of a casu- 
alty caused by a bow and arrow 
hunter was received in the Harris- 
burg Office of the Game Commission. 

A $l-year-old Brookville man with 
18 years of hunting experience in- 
jured himself with an arrow while 
hunting deer in a forested part of his 
home county of Jefferson on October 
11. That was the first day of the 1954 
special bowmen’s season for deer. 

In the man’s own words: “I was 
climbing over a brush pile when I 
tripped and the arrow that I was 
carrying in my bow was driven into 
the calf of my leg.” 


In Memorium 





Carl B. Benson 


District Game Protector Carl B. Benson 
died at his home in Tionesta on October 
23rd. He was 63. Known to his many 
friends as “Swede” Benson, the veteran 
officer was held in high esteem in his 
locality and his chosen fraternal organiza- 
tions. He had served the Game Commis- 
sion and the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
since his initial appointment as game 
protector on December 8, 1919. At the 
time of his death, he held the oldest 
active field service record in the Game 
Commission. Carl Benson was not only 
very popular among his Commission as- 
sociates but he was equally respected 
and admired by many sportsmen who 
knew “Swede” in his Forest County 
district. Conservation has lost a loyal, 
able and experienced worker. 
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COMMISSION PLANS FOR FUTURE 


With the certain great increase in the human population in Pennsylvania” 
during the next twenty years and subsequent industrial growth and more. 
intensive agriculture, it is imperative that additional game lands be acquj ad 
for recreational hunting for the coming generation. A 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission at its regular Commission meeting! 
held September 20-30, 1954, formulated the following policy concerning he 
expenditure of the monies received and those to be received in the foreseeable’ 
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future from gas royalties. These funds are now earmarked for capital inves! 


ments covering the purchase of game lands and for the acquisition of Division 
Headquarters and other necessary buildings. ‘ 





Game Protector or Turkey Fame 
Retires 


The excellence of Pennsylvania’s 
corps of game protectors is credited 
to the careful selection and extensive 
training of her wildlife officers. 


But there is no substitute for ex- 
perience like that gained by Game 
Commission field men who made 
practical application of their knowl- 
edge before schooling was required 
and before the widespread use of the 
present-day conservation tools. One 
such man is a veteran wildlife officer 
named Orrie E. Smith, of R. D., 
Amaranth, Bedford County. He be- 
came a State Game Protector in 
October, 1927, and retired from serv- 
ice on October 1, of this year. His 
departure recalls that, along with an 
excellent record, he was one of the 
men who conceived the wild turkey 
enclosure plan at the beginning of 
Pennsylvania’s great turkey program. 

The retiring game protector was 
feted by officials and brother officers 
of his organization and the Fish 
Commission recently. On that occa- 
sion Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director of the Game Commission, 
presented Smith with a gift from his 
associates. In doing so, Dr. Bennett 
emphasized that while the training 
of new officers and the use of modern 
equipment and techniques are neces- 
sary in wildlife management, still the 
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Farm-Game Cooperator Wins 7 
Prize for Soil Conservation _ 


Recently a judging team, made up 
of representatives of state conserva ~ 
tion agencies, picked first and second 
place winners in Pennsylvania soil 
conservation districts served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. First prize was awarded to | 
Lawrence Harteis, Ebensburg, in the | | 
Cambria County Soil Conservation ~ 
District. 

Mr. Harteis’ achievement holds 
special interest for the Game Com- 
mission because he became a coopera- 
tor on a Farm-Game Project in April, 
1953. Since then the Commission has 
lent assistance to Mr. Harteis by cut. | 
ting approximately 1,000 lineal feet | 
of woodland border, planting 2,000 7 
evergreen seedlings on steep hillsides 
and establishing a shrub _ wildlife™ 
border. In addition, this cooperator © 
was supplied thousands of evergreen 
seedlings which he planted himself. — 

These soil conservation measures | 
undoubtedly accrued to the benefit of 
Mr. Harteis in the final judging of 
his farm. Important in the eyes of 
the game authorities is the fact they 
will benefit wildlife also in the years 
ahead. 


vision, initiative and down-to-earth — 
know-how of men like the honored | 
recipient will always be necessary t 
progress. 
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WANT BETTER DEER HUNTING? 
YOU CAN HELP GET IT! 


Most deer killed in Pennsylvania are bagged by SPORTS- 
MEN during the open seasons. These deer are killed in nearly 
every county of the state and the harvest occurs within a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

In order to evaluate properly the effects of this hunting pres- 
sure and out-of-season losses due to other causes, the Game 
Commission must know the age class composition of the Penn- 
sylvania deer herd. And this important information must come 
from YOU. Actually, we are not interested in the age of just 
one or a few deer. We must have a large number of specimens 
to examine—information on a representative sample of the en- 
tire deer herd. 

We are relying on YOU to submit the jaw from YOUR 
DEER whether it be male or female, large or small, trophy or 
not. And speaking of trophies, why not request the taxidermist 
to save the lower jaw so you can have it aged. We return this 
information to you. The taxidermist won’t use it in mounting 
the head anyway and probably would be more than glad to save 
the lower jaw for us. 

LET’S WORK TOGETHER FOR BETTER DEER HUNT- 
ING! Just as soon as you get your deer, cut out one side of 
the lower jaw, fill out the data sheet on the other side of this 
page, and mail them in. 

























DEER DATA SHEET 


Killed: County. Date 





























Township re 
Sex: Male So No. of points: Right Left oe 
| Diameter (1" above burr) __ Stites | 
| Female = Pregnant: Yes No = 4 
! Lactating: Yes No a a 
Weight (actual weight preferred): 
: , Hog-dressed, estimated lbs, | 





Hog-dressed, actual lbs, 





Remarks: (shed antlers, deformities or disease, unusual condition, 


general remarks, etc.) 

















Return Address: 

















| 111 out this form as completely and accurately as possible and forward 
i} 

kth one side of the lower jaw of your deer to: Stanley E. Forbes, 
132 Lookout Avenue, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 


) } 
| 
{ 
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At the height of the trapping season, this scene of a Pennsylvania fur house is duplicated 


in many places all over the state. 


Tapping eis Changed 


By L. J. Kopp 


RINCIPLE is about the only 

thing in trapping today which 
has not changed to any great extent. 
But like most other modern indus- 
tries, the manner in which it is done 
has changed. 

For example, farming in the 
United States began when the early 
settlers hacked a small patch out of 
the woods and planted a few rows 
of corn. Look at the highly mechan- 
ized farm of today. It has been 
changed, though the principle re- 
mains the same. 

Trapping and the fur industry 
began when the first white man came 


TRAPS % 
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to this land and found no other oc- 
cupation available. Today it has de- 
veloped into something which is 
more conducive to modern times. 
However there are still those who 
refuse to believe it Then too there 
are many who have no way of know- 
ing the difference. 

We know that agriculture followed 
close on the heels of trapping. Earlier, 
the pioneer trappers had led the way 
for these settlers to develop farming. 
As farming advanced, trapping gave 
way to another occupation, and the 
vast area of unexplored land was 
reduced. At the same time, while 
more and more land was claimed and 
developed by these early settlers, the 
number of trappers was increased. It 
will be noted that as tillable farm 
land was developed, the fur animals 
and other wildlife began increasing. 
Today we have about two million 
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trappers throughout the United 
States, together with more fur than 
ever before in our history. Trapping 
has changed from an occupation lim- 
ited to a few pioneers, to a pursuit 
engaged in by two million people. 
There are still men in America who 
consider trapping as their occupa- 
tion. Others run a trapline as a part 
time job. Many thousands more trap 
for the sport. 

As methods of transportation ad- 
vanced with the demands of civiliza- 
tion, the trappers methods too ad- 
vanced, almost unnoticed. The early 
trappers operated their  trapline 
mostly on foot, and naturally they 
traveled light, living off the land. 
Some trappers traveled on snow shoes 
which were made of raw hide by the 
trapper himsef. Still others traveled 
by birch bark canoe, while some 
traveled on horse back. 

Today many trappers still travel 
on foot, but only on short traplines 
in populated areas. In the wilderness 
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areas which we still have, the trap 
has a string of temporary cabins o; 
shelters, and he still travels on foot 
and on snow shoes. The horse and 
the canoe are still widely used by 
trappers as well. However today the 
majority of trappers speed along on 
our many miles of improved high. 
ways in an automobile, operating 
their trapline. Some of our trappers 
today use bicycles and motorcycles, 
Even skiis are used to advantage by 
some high mountain trappers. It may 
surprise many to learn that the 
trapper today has gone so far as to 
utilize an airplane to look over trap. 
ping territory. 

These modern methods of trans. 
portation make it possible for com- 
paratively more people to operate a 
trapline. As such competition enters 
the scene, the dramatic adventure of 
wilderness trapping is taken out. 
However, the glamour and thrill of 
following the trapline in search of 
wild fur is still the same as it was 


Modern day fur coats often start with school-boy trappers like the one shown: here. 
Proper pelt preparation is just as important now as it was in the days of Daniel Boone. 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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when Daniel Boone and Kit Carson 
were alive. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, we 
have many thousands of trappers 
scattered over the entire state. Com- 
paratively few trappers engage in 
trapping as an occupation. In view 
of the importance of fur resources 
within our State, we have laws which 

vern the taking of fur animals. 
nder these laws, any citizen of 
Pennsylvania may have the pleasure 
of trapping. And so we find competi- 
tion on the trapline. Trapping has 
changed. 

Today a trapper can set out a 
group of traps on his farm, or a 
trapper can set out a line of traps 
over the weekend. Or he can operate 
a long line of traps by automobile. 
At the same time a trapper can also 
operate a trapline on foot, as long 
or as short as he wishes. A trapper 
can even operate a trapline while 
going to and from his regular job 
or place of employment. 

Much of this increase of trappers 
came about by the development of 
simplified methods of trapping. The 
long hours of toil in making dead 
falls and pit falls gave way to the 
steel trap back in 1854. 


Although the steel trap was in- 
vented by Sewell Newhouse as early 
as 1823, it was not manufactured on 
a large scale for wider use until about 
30 years later. At that time a steel 
trap was only that. There was only 
one size. Today millions of steel traps 
are being manufactured to keep up 
with the demand. Not only one size, 
but different, and special sized traps 
for each kind of fur animal. 


As the population increased in this 
land of. ours, the demand for more 
furs increased along with it. The few 
Scattered pioneer trading posts gave 
way to many local fur buyers who 
collect the furs caught by trappers in 
their area. From there they are sent 
to fur buying establishments in the 
larger cities. ‘The chain continues on 
to the fur manufacturer who manu- 
factures the fur garments. Finally we 
reach the fur retailer who sells the 
finished product to the man on the 
street. 

This long chain of events involves 
a huge portion of our National 
economy. The raw fur crop alone 
is estimated at about $125,000,000 
each year. It means good jobs for 
millions of people. 





Upstream Conservation Measures Do Pay Off 


Proof that an upstream conservation program can do much to avert flood 
catastrophes was demonstrated recently. In early May, the cloudburst that 
struck the top part of Oklahoma’s Washit valley presented a flood potential 
unequalled since 1934. The rainfall that year, 14 inches in a single day, is 
classed as being of the “100-year variety,” according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 


At Cheyenne, Oklahoma, L. L. Males, former president of the Oklahoma 
Bankers association and ardent soil conservation leader, said that the drain- 
ages in which soil conservation practices had been followed “performed 100 
per cent.” “It worked wonderfully,” Males said. “If it had not been for 
the Sandstone, Kiowa Creek, and Beaver Dam Creek program, the flood 
downsteam toward clinton probably would have been worse than the 


disastrous ‘flood of 1934, because the storm covered twice as much territory 
as that of 1934.” 

















— = Good 4, the 257 


By Ed Shearer 


HE most “‘danged if you do and 

be hanged if you don’t” question 
that sends a gun editor swinging it, 
“What is the best all-round rifle for 
the East?” As 98 per cent of the 
hunters will never point a rifle at 
anything larger than a deer, a black 
bear or maybe a moose on a rare 
occasion, we can take it from there. 
In reading dozens of articles over the 
years on all-round rifles, it seems to 
me the writers have always left the 
most important ingredient out. That 
is, it takes an experienced shot back 
of the rifle or it’s a total bust as an 


all-rounder. In the very nature of 
things it’s bound to be a mite heavy 
on the smallest and a bit light on 
the largest game. 


So the hunter must have a working 
knowledge of the habits, size and 
anatomy of the various kinds of game 
he intends to shoot with this rifle. 
Also he must have some understand- 
ing of the effects of different types, 
weights and shapes of bullets at vary- 
ing velocities on the same game. Ifa 
hunter does not have this “Savvy,” 
or is not willing to put some study on 
it before employing the rifle in the 
field, there is going to be a lot of 
wasted game and disillusioned users 
of the supposed all-rounder. 

Another point to keep in mind is 
while loading companies sell varmint 
loads for 25, 27 and 30 calibers, thus 
implying these loads make them all- 
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Younders—be not deceived. Suppose 
you want to shoot a turkey or a small 
animal whose pelt you desire with 
ag these . In the first case 
your wife will speedily enlighten you 
gn its short-comings and in the sec- 
ond your pelt will have practically 
isappeared. Also remember that to 
now a rifle and hit definite spots on 
yarious size game takes a lot of shoot- 
with that particular “Betsy.” 
ith factory ammo this can easily 
gost more than keeping the family 
car going. 

So two things are clear. The all- 
rounder from an Eastern viewpoint 
must have a variety of bullet types 
and weights available for it to do a 
fair job on everything from a stray 
mouse to an occasional moose—with 
a whale of a lot of other stuff in be- 
tween. Second—it should afford a lot 
of shooting without sending junior 
to school wearing holes in his shoes. 


The 25 caliber was the popular 
Eastern choice for many years as an 





Hunter’s Heart 


With over a million Pennsyl- 
vanians afield this fall in pur- 
suit of outdoor recreation, the 
American Heart Association has 
come up with a few timely sug- 
gestions for hunters as an aid in 
preventing heart failure: 


1, Act your age and know 
your physical limits. 

2. Avoid vigorous hill climbs 
and difficult drives if aware of a 
heart condition. 

3. Do not hunt to the limit 
of your endurance. 

4. Be alert for unusual short- 
ness of breath or pain in the 
chest as a warning of over- 
exertion. 

5. Attempt to condition your- 
self for the opening day by fre- 
quent hikes several weeks in ad- 
vance of the season. 











all purpose rifle. In recent years the 
22 caliber hotshots have been crowd- 
ing them out of the varmint field. 
The old favorites, 25/20 -25/36— 
25/35, have departed from the scene. 
Even the great little 250 Savage is 
steadily losing out to a comparative 
Johnny-come-lately, the 257 Roberts. 
This cartridge, while the last com- 
mercial 25 caliber to make its appear- 
ance, was a long time cooking. Some 
of it originated in the experiments 
of Dr. Mann. Part of it was further 
developed by Adolph Niedner. But 
it was Major Ned Roberts and his 
associates who perfected it to the 
point that the commercial arms com- 
panies put it on the market. 


The cartridge as marketed today 
is practically the 7-mm necked down 
to 25 caliber. The shoulder slope has 
an angle of 20 degrees and 45 min- 
utes, the same as the 7-mm and some 
sharper than the 30-06 which runs 
17 degrees and 30 minutes. When the 
257 first hit the market it was loaded 
with a 100 grain round nosed bullet 
with an advertised velocity of 3000 
feet per second. It was soon found 
that this velocity gave too much pres- 
sure with the powders available at 
that time. Velocity was cut to 2900 
ft. sec. where it remains to this time 
with the 100 grain bullet. 


As usual with a new cartridge some 
brothers made great claims for it. 
Others (more skeptical) after com- 
paring ballistic figures said it was 
just an over grown 250 Savage with 
big ears. The 250 drove a 100 grain 
bullet at a velocity of 2810 ft. sec. as 
against 2900 ft. sec. for the 257, with 
about the same trajectory figures over 
200 yards. 


The real fault lay in the round 
nosed bullet which does not ap- 
preciable better the 250 Savage. 
Strangely also is the fact that this 
same round nosed bullet put two 
strikes on 257 commercial rifles that 
exists today. The reason for this 
round nosed bullet, I recall at the 
time in an article by. Major Ned 
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Roberts, was due to the fact that no 
pointed bullet available gave the 
necessary accuracy. This meant one 
inch, ten shot groups at 100 yards in 
the Major’s book. So evidently the 
arms companies took the Major’s 
ideas in toto, used the round nosed 
bullets and designed the magazines 
accordingly. 

With the advent of slower burning 
powder (4320 and 4064) and pointed 
bullets that would shoot, the well 
known fly in the ointment appeared. 
The 257 is primarly a rifleman’s car- 
tridge which generally means hand- 
loading. Immediately they began to 
boost velocities and get improved ac- 
curacy. But, the spitzer or pointed 
bullets are some longer than the 
round nosed bullets of the same 
weight. When seated to touch the 
rifling, or nearly so, they would not 
feed through the magazines, designed 
for the short overall length, brought 
about by the round nosed bullets. 


If they seated the pointed bullets 
deep enough in the case to feed 
through the magazines, accuracy fell 
off accordingly. Also they found out 
there is such a thing as loading den- 
sity. When they seated the bullets 
deeper, they cut down air space be- 
tween powder and bullet. So in order 
to keep down pressure they had to 
cut the powder charge, which left 
them little better off. The varmint 
hunter did not mind this too much 
as his was generally a one shot game 
anyhow. But on large stuff repeat 
shots were imperative. On most com- 
mercial rifles this can be overcome. 

But whether your magazine is long 
or short, due to thousands of 257 
rifles sold with short magazines, the 
loading companies are compelled to 
continue loading the same overall 
length no matter what type bullet 
they use. Thus the reason is clear 
why the 257 will be a reloading prop- 
osition if you want the range, ac- 
curacy and wallop this fine cartridge 
is capable of. 


In handloading for the 257 you 
will find it’s somewhat on the prima 
donna side as compared to the 259 
Savage, which seems to shoot well 
with anything you put in it. The 257 
is partial to bullets, different powder 
and amounts of powder. There also 
seems to be some variation of per: 
formance with different rifles, with 
the same load. But there are plen 
of loads at most velocity levels that 
give fine accuracy. For instance, 15 
grains of 2400 powder, with Win. 
chester 120 primer, behind a Sierra 
100 grain bullet gives a velocity of 
around 1700 ft. sec. This load aver. 
aged .75 inch groups for three 5 shot 
strings at 100 yards in my rifle the 
last time I shot it. With 15 grains of 
DuPont 4759 and Winchester III 
pistol primer, the 75 grain Loverin 
gas check lead bullet gave good ac. 
curacy at a cost little greater than 
a 22 caliber L.R. cartridge. 


The advent of DuPont 4350 pow- 
der really established the 257 as King 
of the 25’s in its bid as an all-round 
Eastern rifle. Here was a slow burn- 
ing powder not at all cranky on air 
space. It allowed the heavier bullets 
to really get rolling and keep roll- 
ing, out where the game is on long 
shots. One great advantage of the 25 
caliber is the high sectional density 
that can be given to comparatively 
light bullets. This cuts down wind 
drift and gives high remaining veloc- 
ity at long range. This also flattens 
the trajectory thus cutting down 
guess work as well as retaining the 
wallop where it counts—on the game. 


Muzzle velocity by itself means 
nothing. Take the 30-06 in the 110 


grain bullet that starts out at $420. 


ft. sec. At 300 yards it is limping 
along at 1710 ft. sec. The 150 grain 
30-06 starts at 2980 ft. sec. and at 300 
yards has slowed down to 2240 fet. sec. 
The 270 with the 130 grain bullet 
starting at 3140 ft. sec. is romping 
along at 2320 ft. sec. at 300 yards, 
according to Mr. Winchester. The 
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factory 257 with the 100 grain bullet 
starts at 2900 ft. sec. and is a measly 
1830 ft. sec. at 300 yards. The 117 

ain bullet starting at 2650 ft. sec. is 
ambling along at 1690 ft. sec. at 300 
yards. 

At this point the 250 Savage clan 
might well ask, ‘““What Gives’? The 
answer is the factory loading pres- 
sure level. They do not load the 257 
high enough to take full advantage 
of the high sectional density of the 
bullets. 

By comparison, the 180 grain 30-06 
and the 125 grain 25 caliber bullet 
have the same sectional density rat- 
ing of .270. The 130 grain 270 caliber 
bullet has a rating of .241, with the 
100 grain 25 caliber bullet rating 216. 


Now let’s take a look at the pres- 
sures. The 270 with the 130 grain 
bullet at 3140 ft. sec. turns up 53500 
pounds pressure. The 30-06 with the 
150 grain bullet at 2890 ft. sec. turns 
up 52780 pounds pressure, while the 
257 in the 117 grain commercial load 
turns up a modest 42740 pounds pres- 
sure. Now bear in mind that the 257 
is shot out of identical actions with 
cases equally strong as the other two. 
So let’s raise the 257 to the same 
pressure levels and see what happens. 

The 117 grain Remington open 
point with 46 grains of 4350 powder 
showed a'velocity of 2985 ft. sec. with 
a pressure of 51580 pounds. The 100 
grain bullet with 47 grains of 4350 
powder showed 3162 ft. sec. on the 
chronograph at the same _ pressure 
level, which is quite a different pic- 
ture. Either one of these bullet 
weights with good sharp pointed bul- 
lets will show a remaining velocity 
at 300 yards of 2500 ft. sec. which is 
better than either the 276 or 30-06. 
The best way to get a picture of re- 
maining velocity is to look at the 
drop test figures. Here is how they 
stack up from actual firing data—not 
slide rule. The 257 is the 47 grain 
handload. 
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30-06 Factory 150 ger. .. 2.4 0084238 488 
270 Factory 130 gr. .... 2.1 0.0 7.5 21.0 42.0 
257 47 er. 4350 100 gr. .. 2.35 0.0 4.9 15.15 32.2 





On deer the 100 grain handload 
in the 257 and the 130 grain bullet 
give the same _ results—pronto. It 
would be difficult to tell the differ- 
ence each with the same type of bul- 
let. The 257 factory load is not in 
the same league as either. This is 
based on 6 deer with 257 handloads 
and about 25 with the 270. Two ac- 
quaintances who are hunter-rifleinan 
have collected 5 moose between them 
without a bauble. One uses the 117 
grain Sierra, the other the 125 grain 
Barnes with handloads. So if a moose 
invades your back yard there is no 
need to call in a neighbor who owns 
a magnum. These bullets hold to- 
gether and drive on in. But you must 
know the right spot and be able to 
hit it, which is true of most calibers. 





STOLEN 


The following outboard motors were 
stolen on July 28, 1954, from the Bridge- 
view Boat Club in Tarentum: 


Mercury Mark 50. No. 795145. 
4 cyl. 40 h.p. 
Martin. 714 h.p. No. CC 132654. 


2 cyl. 

Champion. 1 cyl. 4% h.p. No. 
1K4D1669. 

Mercury 10. 2 cyl. 16 h.p. No. 
437612. 


Any information on these motors 
should be addressed to: Carl Kolodgry, 
208 Wood Street, Tarentum, Pa. 
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Shooting ye oe 


By Tom Forbes 


Part IV 
HOLDING 


F THE several individual acts 

the bowman performs each time 
he releases an arrow, holding is fre- 
quently given scant if any considera- 
tion. The effort required to hold a 
heavy hunting bow steady at full 
draw is considerable Many bowmen 
have adapted the less difficult short 
cut of making the draw and release 
one continuous operation, but at the 
expense of good shooting technique 
and consequent loss in accuracy. 





This practice is particularly evi- 
dent among those bowmen who have 
attempted to learn to shoot with 50 
and 60 pound bows. The beginner 
who has been advised to purchase a 
light weight bow with which to learn 
a proper shooting technique will not 
be prone to succumb to this error. 
It will require no undue strain on 
his part to hold his bow steady at 
full draw. 


In fact, it is good practice for the 
beginner to brifg the bow to full 
draw and, holding it in that position, 
mentally check each of the individual 
acts in detail—stance, draw, and an- 
chor. Be sure that each has been 
properly performed to this point and 
conclude the check by aiming at the 
chosen target. 


It is true that an experienced archer 
appears to draw and release in one 
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ymooth continuous motion. This 
fnished performance was acquired 
by diligent practice in the manner 
described until by repetition, each 
single act became an acquired habit. 
The speed with which each act of 
shooting is performed creates an il- 
jusion of continuous motion. 


When a bowman has acquired good 
shooting technique he can shoot ac- 
curately any weight bow that suits 
his fancy. A few sighting shots are all 
that he needs to enable him to 
change from one bow weight to an- 
other. 

RELEASE 

To loose an arrow instantaneously 
is an ideal impossible of attainment, 
and so within the physical limita- 
tions of the human hand we try to 
approach the ideal. 

The bow is brought to full draw 
with the first three fingers of the 
right hand bearing equally upon the 
bow string. The thumb need not take 
any part in the draw and may rest 
in a relaxed position in the palm of 
the hand. The initial position of the 
bow string is at the first joint of each 
of the three fingers. At the very be- 
ginning of the draw the fingers 
should be relaxed and the bow string 
should roll toward the finger tips, 
bunching or balling the flesh toward 
the tips of the fingers. As the draw 
is continued the fingers tend to 
straighten and it becomes possible 
through practice to bend the first 
joint of each of the drawing fingers 
while the second and third joints re- 
main straight. In this manner the 
connecting link between the hand 
and the bow string is at a point ap- 
proximately half way from the ends 
of the fingers to the first joint. With 
the drawing fingers bent at the first 
joint only, the balance of the fingers, 
the back of the hand and the forearm 
form a straight line. Thus with the 
exception of the first joints of the 
drawing fingers, the arrow, fingers, 
hand and forearm are all in line. 
Since it is the shoulder and back 


muscles which are used to draw the 
bow, the fingers, hand, wrist, and arm 
have been frequently likened to a 
rope whose sole duty is to connect 
the finger tips to the source of power. 


Keep in mind that our sole object 
is to release the arrow with the least 
possible effort or movement in order 
that the initial velocity imparted to 
the arrow will always be a maximum 
and not be effected by drag against 
the drawing fingers. 


Because it appears easier, the be- 
ginner frequently makes the mistake 
of curling his drawing fingers around 
the bow string at the second joints 
when he draws his bow. A good 
smooth release from this position is 
impossible because the bow string fol- 
lows the archer’s fingers as he at- 
tempts to uncurl them from the bow 
string. In a further attempt to get his 
fingers loose from the bow string, a 
novice will compound the original 
error by throwing his hand away from 
his face during the release. This ad- 
ditional error only serves to throw 
the arrow off the line of flight to the 
target. 

The correct release is merely to re- 
lax the effort necessary to keep the 
first joints of the shooting fingers 
bent. It is a law of Physics that “every 
action has an equal and opposite re- 
action.” Therefore, as the arrow is re- 
leased and flies toward the target the 
archer’s hand and arm will without 
further effort move in the direction 
opposite to that taken by the arrow. 
By physical limitations this move- 
ment is limited to a few inches. The 
archer should make no effort of any 
kind to impart any other motion to 
the drawing hand upon release. 

Any forward movement of the ar- 
row prior to its release is termed 
“creeping” and is to be avoided be- 
cause it results in varying losses in 
the initial velocity imparted to the 
arrow, and consequently unexpected 
changes in elevation of the flight of 
the arrow. . 
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The method described will permit 
a quick, smooth, and effortless re- 
lease. At all times guard against 
creeping and remember that the only 
movement in the drawing hand and 
arm, prior to the release, is relaxing 
the effort being made to prevent the 
tips of the shooting fingers straight- 
ening under the pressure exerted by 
the bow string. 


FOLLOW THROUGH 


If the reader has had sufficient in- 
terest to read this far, there is just 
one more pitfall which he must avoid 
if he is to master the art of hitting 
a designated target with an arrow 
shot from his bow. And most impor- 
tant, to stand a reasonable chance 
of bringing down that buck when 
he is able to come within bow range 
of a nice one during the open season. 


The strain of bringing a bow to full 
draw in the proper manner is con- 
siderable and it is quite normal to 
succumb to the urge to relax the in- 
stant the bow string is released. If 
some method is not employed to com- 
bat this natural tendency, we will 
drop the extended bow arm and 
move the drawing hand to a more 
comfortable position the instant we 
are relieved of holding the pressure 
built up in the drawn bow. Since 
the arrow rest is also the platform 
on which the arrow rides and is 
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guided toward the target while the 
arrow remains in contact with the 
bow, just as the barrel of a rifle 

to guide the bullet, it follows tha 
the bow hand must remain at fy 
draw position following the releag 
until the arrow has had sufficient 
time to sever all contact with the 
bow. This requires conscious efor 
on the part of the bowman; as does 
its counterpart, that the shooting 
hand and arm also remain in Posi- 
tion in the line of flight until the 
arrow is well on its way to the tar. 
get. This combination of acts js 
termed the “follow through” and js 
standard operating procedure for all 


bowmen who consistently hit their 


selected target. 

This series of articles which be. 
ban in the July 1954 issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News has been 
written to help the novice bowman 
avoid some of the many pitfalls 
which fall to the lot of each of us 
and which would prevent his acquir- 
ing even a modestability in the use 
of the bow. It is difficult to translate 
the written world into the desired 
action and the novice is fortunate 
indeed if he has the guidance of an 
experienced bowman as he attempts 
to master the ancient art of shooting 
a bow. 

Good luck and good hunting. 











Recreation on National Forests at New High 


A record number of vacationists turned to the national forests for outdoor 
recreation during 1953. Reports from the field offices of the U. S. Forest 
Service show that visits during the past year totaled 35,400,000. This new 
high is an increase of seven per cent over visits in 4952, and a 97 per cent 
gain over trips made in 1941, when the largest pre-war use was made of the 
national forests, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Based on sample counts, approximately 8,680,000 recreationists listed 

icnicking as their primary purpose. Fishing drew 6,803,000; hunting, 
,161,000; camping 9,285,000; winter sports 1,828,000; and swimming, 1,104; 
000. About 9,285,000 persons listed general enjoyment of the forests as theit 
basic objective. Others visits were made for hiking, riding, canoeing, oF 
ganization mB and wilderness travel. Not included in this total 
are an estimated 90 million sight-seers who drove over forest highways to 
enjoy the spectacular scenery. 
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SOUTHEAST DivisIon—-M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Dela'vare, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21415 E: Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DivisIon—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIvISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 


Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 


SouTHWEST Divis1ion—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 





















tember 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) 





Open season includes first and last Gates: ss..., days excepted, for game. The openi 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 30 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M.. but from July 1 to September 
inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 














BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 






































UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
EE ee FO ee, eee med 8 -. Oct. @ sae Nov. 27 
Bobwhite Quail . 12 .... Oct. ® sao Nov. 27 
Wild Turkeys 1 lL 1... QO. Bee Nov. 27 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 2. S$ .... Oct. D oe Nov. 27 
Rabbits, Cottontail . 4.... 20 -. Oct. 30 ...... Nov. # 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ~ sarwseas 20..... Oct. Be xicc Nov. 27 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 29 incl.) Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-29) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) Ps. weak WD be eabe 6 .... J@8. 1. Jan. 8, 1955 © 
Raccoons ........... Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) sdvaare has Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Grackles i ; - Unlimited .... Unprotected | 
Bears, over one year old. by individual ea macar 1 E cents Nov. 19 «:. i Nov. 27 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2 caak one Nov. 15 ...... NGReaee 


Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
or more points to one antler: Provided. Oct. 11 view Oct. 23 
a male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life, shall be considered legal 
(requires hunting license and Special 
DEER: Archery License) by individual ........ 1 
Regular Season—Male with two or more ; 
points to one antler: Provided, a male = 
deer with an antler three or more inches 
long without points, measuring from 
the top of the skull as the deer is in 
life, shall be considered legal: by Nov. 20.5466 Dec. ll 
individual ; 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, EIk 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, Antlerless Deer, and Otters. 


0 bai a a a SS 
a 


FURBEARERS: 


Skunks and Opossums (bss éRes ee Saws Unlimited .... Unprotected , 
Minks cadvsecscecceccceess GRRMEIGOR ..+.. Mow. Bgacae Jan. 1, 1955 — 
Muskrats (traps only) we amae Gigi e089 Uniisbited .... Dec. © vsaca Feb. 1, 1955 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ...............000. . GE aeSees Giese TO WE oe Mar. 5, 1955 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeecing 


day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the two combined 1954 seasons, whether hunting individually 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Air°W 
Season, issued only by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $ ¥ 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. 4 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of & 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either therev 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing trap. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise dispose 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 


TRAFPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—tThe use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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